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PREFACE. 



In presenting the following brief sketches to 
the public^ the editor has been especially influ- 
enced by two reasons^ independent of the general 
interest and entertaining character of the sketches 
themselves. 

The work appears to him well calculated to fur- 
nish useful materials of observation and topics of 
inquiry to those who visit the eternal city^ and to 
serve in some measure as a hand-book to numerous 
travellers^ who too often confine their inquiries 
and remarks to mere outward things^ and over- 
look points which are of vastly greater importance 
to the present condition of society. How many 
are there among us who have some acquaintance 
h 
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with the legends of the mythological kings of 
ancient Rome — with the names^ characters, and 
virtnes of her hardy, stem, and victorious repub- 
lican heroes — ^with the pomps, glories, refinement^ 
and luxuries of the Caesars — with their degrading 
pursuits, their persecuting spirit, and the decline 
and fall of their power — with the invasions, pil- 
lage, and tyranny of her barbarian conquerors — 
with the early triumphs of Christianity, its subse- 
quent divisions, persecutions, and corruptions 
— with the rise, ascendancy, and usurpations 
of papal dominion, the splendour of its rule 
and the supremacy of its power in the middle 
ages, when the emperors and kings of Europe 
were its vassals, and the Hildebrands of Borne 
trod on the neck of the kings of the earth — with 
the pretensions, delusions, and impositions which 
shook the Vatican to its centre, and endangered 
the very existence of the tiara — with the struggles 
of the papacy, on the restoration of learning, 
against the spirit of inquiry, and the rekindled love 
of liberty and knowledge in Europe^ — ^the check 
which she received from the reformation, and the 
progressive decadence of her temporal power, till 
the so-called vicegerent of God upon earth became 
the mere tool of conquering adventurers — how 



many of aft know sotncthing of tiiese things and 
are yet whoUf ignorant of the present condition of 
Bjome, with her renewed energies^ and her reviyed 
sealj of the inflaeiace of Popery on the people bf 
Italy and of Borne itself, and of the real virtual 
condition of that power; which for good or ^r 
evil has stti^ ezteBsive ramifications throughout 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

The evidences of the revival referred to are 
become so obvious thai no doubt can any longer 
be entertained of its reality. The struggle 
b^ween spiritual and temporal power 48 again 
rife, and the /ascendancy of ecdeoastical rule is 
typified by the renewal, increase, and seal of the 
orders of the regular clergy, who are the especial 
representatives of the dominion of the church, 
apart from lay influences and control. The order 
of the Jesuits is revived and in full operation, in 
every quairter both of the old world and the new ; 
their numbera aire vastly increaaed, their wealth 
augmented, and their activity unceasing. Having 
been suppressed throughout all the leading 
kingdoms of Europe, and in many cases cruelly 
persecuted and banished as late as die middle 
and towards the close of the last century, they 
have again grown in silence, now openly taken 
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the fields and have numerous colleges and stations 
in America^ north and south, in every kingdom 
and country of Europe, Catholic and Protestant ; 
are aiming at the complete direction of public 
education in the vast kingdom of France and its 
dependencies; have triumphed in Belgium and 
Switzerland ; are everywhere undermining public 
opinion, making themselves subservient to politi- 
cal power, and using even Protestant kings and 
governments as their instruments of warfare. 
This is the case in Germany, England, and else- 
where. To the astonishment, I have no doubt, of 
the great mass of the English public, we now 
learn that we have no less than twelve Catholic 
colleges, thirty-one convents, 58^ churches and 
chapels, together with 755 missionary priests, in 
England alone, to say nothing of the vast influence 
of modern Catholicism in Ireland.* 

In these observations the order of Jesuits is 
merely adopted as the type and illustration of the 
spirit of propagandism, without meaning to affirm 
that all the colleges and institutions are actually 
under the rule of persons of that particular order. 
This is not the case, but the society of Jesus is 
now, and has been ever since its institution, the 
* See Catholic Directory for 1845. 



most distingttiahed and triumphaiit of the TariattB 
orders which belong to the Catholic ehnrch. 
Jesoitism, moreover, is not merely a prototype 
which finds its coonterpart in the church of 
Borne, bat also amongst other churches and sects, 
in irtiich its manifestation is more wonderful, its 
operations more keenly to be watched, and its 
influ^oes to be gnarded against, because it is in 
these cases mixed up with a pretence of ac- 
knowledging the right of private judgment, the 
sufSciency of the scriptures and free inquiry. 

In some late charges of the Bishop of Exeter, 
and in sermons preached before the clergy of his 
diocese, these principles have been controverted 
and denied, and the Bishop and his abettors seem 
disposed again to impose a yoke on the people of 
England, which they have already proved, and na 
doubt will again prove, that they are neither able 
nor willing to bear. 

This leads to the second reason, which has in- 
duced the editor to think that the publication of 
these Sketches might prove both seasonable and 
usefhl. It is the recent development of what is 
called PusBTiSM in England, aod the disputes, 
controversies, and explanations which have grown 
out of it, and are still likely to occupy the 
b 3 
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public attention^ botb among churchmen and 
dissenters. We have been on the very eve of a 
Fuseyite establishment ; the power-loving clergy 
were ripe for the change^ which would have led 
to the magnifying of their office and the dignity 
of their order^ and had the government given 
countenance to the movement^ translated a few 
Fuseyite bishops^ and promoted some of the 
Fuseyite clergy, the change would have been 
effected and the priesthood for a while triumphant. 
The effort, however, has for the present failed, 
and the seed is left in the church for a more 
genial season of germination. The question is 
now, will the Papists come out ? Are their hopes 
so completely marred that they will deem it better 
to come out and assault the citadel by storm, than 
to undermine it by treachery? The balance 
wavers, and some political accident may turn the 
scale. 

It will be seen from the Sketches them- 
selves, that the writer, who is both well in- 
formed and serious, belongs in fact to a similar 
school, the new Fuseyite German school — pro- 
bably to the king of Prussia's hierarchical corps 
— ^is one of the admirers of the symbolizing and 
sympathidng Fred. Wm. lY, who may be fitly 
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delineated with the resolations of the Ovstav 
Aiolphs Verein, or Protestant onion^ in the one 
hand and the cathedral of Cologne in the other — 
who promises constitutions but neyer gives them* 
— ^who personally discusses politics with his sub- 
jects^ and banishes those whom he cannot con- 
vince (as in the case of Herwegh) — and is a 
munificent patron of all those who are mean 
enough to eat the bread of servility mth thank- 
fulness^ and to profess belief in his infallibility. 

The editor the more willingly presents this little 
book to the public^ because its views of the state 
of society^ of religion^ of religious influence and 
orders in Bome^ will be seen to be drawn by no 
very hostile hand^ and there can be the less doubt 
respecting his impartiality because he does not 
sympathi^ in the views of the author^ or regard 
these manifestations of priestly power and priestly 
claimS; in Bome^ England^ or elsewhere^ with the 
same favourable eye. 

Priestly power is always the same; and the 
e£Ebrt8 for the re-establishment of hierarchical 
notions — of the overruling authority of the 
church, or the enforcement of individual dogmas 
or conceits, under the pretence or delusion that 
♦ See Jacoby's Letters. 
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they emanate from the Holy Spirit, as will bift 
seen in some late epistles missive in England,* 
are qtiite as much popery as the bulls and briefe 
of the Pope himself. Popery is not personified 
merely in the aged and venerable father, who fflls 
the throne and wears the tiara, who assumes to be 
the successor of St. Peter, and to have the power 
of the keys in Borne — ^but in the principle of 
priestly supremacy, in whatever country, under 
whatever form, and by whomsoever exercised. 
The essence of this theory is the assumption of 
authority — of the right to think, decide, deter- 
mine, and decree for the rest of mankind ; its 
means and instruments, worldly power ; its aims, 
the suppression of inquiry, imposition of creeds, 
refusal of Christian rites, the subordination of the 
laity, and the exaltation of the clerical order — the 
increase of its wealth, worldly distinctions and 
privileges. Whether this principle be developed 
in the traditionary, venerable, and splendid hierar- 
chy and institutions of the Church of Rome, or 
in the hesitating and equivocal pretensions of the 
Anglican divines, who endeavour to maintain a 
medium between contradictories, and fight with a 
double-edged sword — or in the humble form of a 
* See the Bishop of Exeter's charges and letters. 
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bigoted and fanatical sectarian^ who resolves it 
into his own personality^ and swdls with the im- 
portance of all the infallibilities of all the in&Ilible 
though opposing or differing creeds of the various 
churches which make up the sum of the church 
universal^ and each of which claims its privileges — 
it equally aims at supremacy^ rule^ authority^ 
wealthy and power — the elevation of a peculiar 
order who are to think and decide for the commu- 
nity at large. 

The embodiment of this principle is more or 
less attractive or repulsive according to the various 
inherent or acquired claims of those who make 
pretensions to its exercise^ and the various degrees 
of knowledge^ experience, and mental powers of 
those to whom these claims are addressed. Its 
prominent features, however, can never be con- 
cealed from the attentive observer. It is boldly 
and openly assumed by the Church of Borne, 
whose pretensions are venerable from age, 
strengthened by acquiescence, and derive a high 
degree of weight and authority from history and 
results. It is indirectly claimed by the Anglican 
bishops and divines, who maintain theoretically 
the apostolical succession, and the power of the 
clergy to decide controversies and decree articles 
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of faithj as if their church was the pillar anii 
ground of truth — whilst their practical conces- 
sions — deviations from rubrical injtlnctions-*^ 
hesitations^ discussions^ and doubts^ «re a virtual 
denial of the pretension. In its bosoim Puseyism 
rejoices in its figments^ revels in surplices^ altaim, 
candles^ and bowings. Evangelicism^ as it id 
cdled^ proclaims aloud its infallible creeds bxiA 
dogmatizes on salvation ; whilst the old clergy 
and moderate churchmen desire to live in the 
undisturbed and peaceful possession of their par- 
sonages and tithes. 

The phases which it presents among the several 
infallible sects are still more various^ depending 
on the sectarian^ political^ or social views of the 
respective parties^ which take their chameleon 
hue and complexion from passing events^ and on 
the individual characteristics of their organs and 
leaders for the time being. Among them^ this 
principle often assumes its worst form; and is 
repulsive in proportion to the extravagance of the 
claim, the very absurdity of the pretension, and 
the ridiculous mode of its manifestation. It 
lurks, however, in all — from Methodism, with its 
clerical usurpations, its conference, its &st-and- 
lopse with establishments and dissent — ^its Wes- 
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ley or its Whitfidd dogmas — ^its JeBuitical 
classes and discipline ;: — the sect of the Baptists, 
with its essentials of form ; and Uniiarianismf 
with its non-essentials and intolernnce of creeds — 
to the case of anomalous Independency, with its 
loud, forward, and noisy disclaimer of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, its abhorrence of episcopacy and 
presbytery, and at the same time its continually 
increasing associations, more rigid discipline, 
stricter exclusion, and more strenuous imposition 
of creeds— with its disavowal of a state provision 
and its voluntary principle, together with the re- 
ception of regium donum, its eager search after 
endowments, and its resort even to penal statutes 
to wrench them from the hands of their posses- 
sors — ^its renunciation of political power, with its 
constant efforts to become an antagonist political 
party, and to pull down the church — ^its earnest 
appeals on behalf of religious freedom, with its 
eager renunciation of its results — its zeal to re- 
tard and obstruct its progress, to blast its fruits, 
and to put down all who do not see with the eyes 
and beheve the essentials of its professors. 

It appears to the Editor, that the lesson of the 
sketches and the admonition of passing events 
are, to eschew priestcraft, seek for Christianity in 
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its love and spirit^ and not in its ecclesiastical or 
sectarian forms ; serve God with a willing hearty 
an enlightened understandings and active benefi- 
cence ; and neither fearnor favour the pretensions 
of those who rule professedly for the honour of 
God, but practically for their own glory, honour, 
or profit. 
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BOME AND THE MIDDLE AGES. 

In Oermany^ Borne and the middle ages are 
ideas which are inseparahly connected. How 
many rail against the one^ merely because the 
other is an object of ofifence and dislike ! Who- 
ever in the present day on this side of the Alps 
wishes to be esteemed a troe son of the Bomish 
Ghorch^ most speak with reverence of the middle 



Bat^ whoever— be he friend or foe— has left 
Florence^ with its streets of palaceSj tod enters 
the celebrated and anxiously longed-for metropolis 
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of Catholicism^ will meet with anything but signs 
and remnants of the middle ages. The qdarter 
of the city about the Porta del Popolo is par- 
ticolarly modern^ and the other quarters present 
nothing which recalls the impression of the 
middle ages. At the time in which the noble 
Gothic structures were raised in Germany^ France 
and England, Borne was desolate, somewhat like 
Jerusalem in the days of the Exile. The enemy 
of the middle ages, its architecture and customs, 
will find more sympathizers with his views in 
Rome than in any other part of Italy, and espe- 
cially among the clergy ; the Romans have once 
for all cast away the use of the words, Gothic I or 
medio Evo 1 as others do a '' Rococo 1'^ 

Gregory the Seventh and Innocent the Third 
are Popes of whom no one now speaks in Rome; 
neither marbles nor men recall their times or their 
memories, except indeed those who have come 
over the Alps. The literati and some of the 
learned clergy refer with some respect to ' Hurter's 
Life of Innocent,' and the book has been translated 
into Italian. They, however, look chiefly at its 
practical side, and because it has been written by 
a protest&nt, it is greeted as a symptom of the 
self-destroying power of Protestantism, and of its 
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penitieiit reiarn to the boaom of the nniveiwil 
church. The people of the Roman races moat 
necessarily belong to a party, and they are of a 
preeminently practical disposition; German and 
Protestant impartiality seem to them not only to 
indicate a want of firm belief, and of confidence 
in the cause of our religion, but to be the obvious 
commencement of a real change of opinion, from 
the open acknowledgment of which we are merely 
restrained by political considerations. 

The Italian and German Catholics furnish 
proofs of difierence in points far firom being unim- 
portant ; nay, they are in many things directly 
opposed to one another. The German Catholic 
cleaves to the idea of the papacy, and has there- 
fore a reverence for the middle ages ; the Italian 
adheres to the palpable reality. The German 
opponent of the papacy struggles against the 
personification of the middle ages. There exists 
a very influential party in Home who entertain 
ideas respecting the downfiill and suppression of 
Protestantism, of which an Innocent need not 
have been ashamed ; but the spirit of these great 
Popes of the middle ages is quite foreign to it 
— and still more to the multitude. 

.The. Popes who live in the remembrance of tho 
b2 
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sessions^ in which object however a consi 
circuit of inflaence is incladed^ and it has 
fore a common interest with most of the r< 
princes; and nothing bat necessity — ^as 
time of the league — and a necessity wh: 
Yolves its existence^ will induce the court oi 
to come to a breach with any of the great 
of Europe. The maintenance of the civil 
constitutes the best support of its spiritual 
diction ; and it does not so well understand 
to call forth spiritual movements as to pre 
them when raised. 

Although the Popedom is no longer that 

Innocent or a Gregory, it is nevertheless i 

considerable power; and one can scarcely 

prehend the shortsightedness of many Prote 

and liberals, who laugh at the anxieties whi< 

often felt on the subject, as if Rome coul< 

still make her power felt in Europe. Consi 

merely in herself, the fear indeed woul 

groundless; but the church of Rome has ii 

tant alhes, in nationalities and powerful go 

ments; Rome herself regards the dissoluti 

at least the sectarianism of the Protestant cl 

as one of her most powerful allies, and looks 

the most hopeful anticipations upon her cont 
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in St. Peter's^ have been a hundred times described 
in all their outward and striking formalities^ both 
by admirers and scoffers. But in all such de- 
scriptions^ the mere effect^ the ceremony^ the 
pomp^ the splendour^ the magnificence^ or the 
pretension and absurdity^ always constitute the 
main object — the great popular element and the 
real intent of the ceremony is almost or altogether 
forgotten. The interest in such a scene could be 
maintained for a very brief period only by the 
mere power of outward effect. A description of 
the whole ecclesiastical year^ with all its festivals 
and fasts, even those which are celebrated in the 
more remote churches and in family life, would 
be a work well deserving of attention. We 
shall merely attempt, in the following pages, to 
furnish some of the component elements of such 
a work. 

The best guide to the daily ecclesiastical cere- 
monies of Rome, is the Diario Romano, which 
appears every year as a species of ecclesiastical 
calendar, " nel quale si comprendono le faste di 
precetto, di divozione e di palazzo, le capelle pon- 
tificie e cardinalizie, le stazioni e processioni pubb- 
liche, le quattro tempora, il far della luna, le va- 
riazioni del mezzodi, mezzanotte e i segni delio 
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ZodiBCo" About new year's day it is offered 
for sale to strangers in all ends and comers of 
Bome^ and is at all times to be had in the shop of 
the goverament printing office^ in the neighbour- 
hood of Aqua Trevi. This, however, is not quite 
complete; there are several interesting and oha- 
racteristic festivals of which it contains no notice ; 
as, for example, the children's festival in St. Fran- 
cesco a Bipa, which perhaps has been omitted 
from a feelmg of precaution towards strangers and 
their pockets. The celebration also of the feast 
of St. Cecilia, on the 22nd of November, so inter- 
esting for its popular ciharacteristics, and which 
made such a great impression upon Gothe, is 
unnoticed. 

The conclusion and at the same time the open- 
ing of the great festivals of the church, is All 
Saints and All Souls days (1st and 2nd of Novem- 
ber). On those days, I was still in Florence, and 
remember little more than the unceasing noise 
and bustle in the streets, in the early hours of 
the night, and the numerous invitations affixed to 
the doors of the churches, to hasten to partake of 
the remissions and pardons which were offered, 
in return for very small exertions, and which re- 
missions were proclaimed as applicable to souls 
b5 
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suffering in purgatory. On both these days there is 
sernce in the papal ehapel of the apostolic palace 
in Rome ; and on the former^ a pupil of the Ger- 
man and Hungarian college deUvers a short dis- 
course in presence of the Pope. In the church 
dedicated to the Virgin in particular^ namerous 
masses are celebrated and vast numbers of relics 
exposed to the wondering eyes of the faithfuL 
The congregations which for the most part as- 
semble to offer up their petitions and to celebrate 
masses for the souls of the departed, and especially 
fbr those of their members and benefactors, are 
active and zealous in their devotions. 

I was at last fortunate enough, on the opening of 
the ecclesiastical year, on the first of Advent, to be 
present at a papal service in the celebrated Sixtine 
chapel. The cardinals occupied three sides of 
the paralellogram which formed one half of the 
church ; the side on which the altar was placed, 
with the last judgment in the back-ground, re- 
mained free. The spectators occupied the other 
half of the paralellogram which forms the chapel. 
The cardinals one after another paid their com- 



i l^iments in person to the Pope, and this ceremony 

\ engaged our attention for a considerable time. 

\ Although almost the same ceremony is repeated 
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on the following Sunday, the first in Advent, only 
a yery small number of the spectators can be 
prevailed upon to witness a second exhibition. 

I thought to strengthen my interest in ^he 
matter by causing an explanatory description to 
be given me in the Dominican library; but it 
availed nothing. The whole proceeding is by no 
means rich in meaning symbols, and is chiefly 
divided between the honours and reverence paid 
to the host, and to the Pope, who is seated upon his 
throne in a comer, upon the right of the altar. A 
patriarch, in a voice weak from age, read the mass; 
the Pope spoke and read the usual parts of the 
service, in a firm and strong tone, at the very time 
when all the newspapers in Germany were filled 
Yfith accounts of the dangerous state of his health. 
The French continually retort this upon us, in 
reply to our accusation against them of receiving 
all foreign news into their journals without reason 
or discrimination ; and they naturally sought and 
found in the event just mentioned, a confirmation 
of their opinion and of the justice of their re- 
proach. 

After the service, the Pope, with firm and 
rapid step, led the procession through the midst 
of the spectators, to the neighbouring chapel of 
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St. Paul, which was splendidly lighted. The 
English ladies monnted upon the seats^ and the 
broad backs of the Swiss Guards (Gompagnie des 
Conci^rges^ as they are contemptuoasly called by 
the French in the Pope's sendee) were scarcely 
strong enough to keep off the crowd that pressed 
forward after the procession. 

The magnificent frescoes of the chapel are seen 
to less advantage on this occasion^ than at other 
times ; and the grand scene of the last judgment 
is partly covered with cloth hangings. ,Here 
some of the subordinate persons — still, however^ 
ecclesiastics — sit on steps at the feet of their lords^ 
the cardinals — ^as an image of ministering 
humility. It must be left to the painter to give 
a vivid and bold representation of the enchanting 
mixture and combination of colours in the Sixtine 
chapel— of the green carpets, the seats covered 
with red cloth or velvet, the scarlet cloaks, ermine 
collars, and solemn and dignified faces of the car- 
dinals. To them, the repetition of these ceremo- 
nies must be wearisome and tedious, although 
they appear to read . their breviaries with great 
diUgence and earnestness. 

The frequency with which they had recourse to 
their snuff-boxes before the entrance of tbe Pope, 
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is a proof that the use of tobacco is no longer 
rq;arded as so uncanonical as it was pronounced 
to be by a Pope of the past centuiy. The 
practice cannot indeed be considered as Tcry 
chssical ; and indeed the boasted dignified bear- 
ing of thcBomish eiergj is very often found ?rant- 
ing. Such thoughts can of course only suggest 
ihemsel?es to the mind of a heretic; but a great^ 
perhaps the greater^ part of the whole assembly 
consists of heretics. This indeed is no ceremony 
for the faithful who go to Uie city^ but for 
wealthy foreigners — that is, for those at least who 
can afford to appear in full dress. This custom is 
traditionary, and we are partly indebted for this 
preference to the good-natured Swiss soldiers. 
In many parts of Italy, the cause is already half 
gained by a Grerman, when he is warned off by 
the expressive, *' Nix, nix" I had already fallen 
in love with the expression in Lombardy, where 
it is now frequently used even by the Italians. 

The two papal chapels, the Sixtine and that of 
St. Paul, are connected by a chamber called the 
" royal saloon,^' through which the Pope passes in 
procession. The walls in this room are adorned 
with frescoes, representing the victories of Catholi- 
cism j as the victory of Lepanto, and also the 
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events of St. Bartholomew's night, and the mur- 
der of the noble Galigny. We most however 
remark, that the descriptiye account under this 
piece has not been freshened and renewed, as has 
been done under the other pictures. 

Christmas festivities in Borne, as a family festi- 
val, have nothing in common with the customs at 
the same season in Germany. The working 
people usually receive their wages and the trades- 
people their bills, and consequently make merry. 
The day before the great Christian festival is how- 
ever a fast day ; luxuries therefore are confined to 
fish, and even the poor endeavour to procure their 
salt eel for the occasion. The shops of the pas- 
try cooks, dealers in sausages, and butchers, are 
brilliantly decked out — ^boughs of trees, flowers, 
citrons and ripe oranges, invite you to enter — ^and 
amidst all the surrounding variety of comestibles, 
stands the image of the Virgin, on this day 
splendidly illuminated. 

In the afternoon, mass is celebrated in the 
Armenian church of St. Viagio, situated in the 
Via Giulia, near the Tiber. Notwithstanding the 
strong characteristic features and countenances 
of the Armenian clergy, with their long beards 
and parti-coloured, priestly garments, the service 
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makes a weaker impreasion than that of the 
Boman Catholic mass; there is scarcely any con« 
gregation; and the tedious nasal twang mast 
render the service scarcely intelligible even to 
those who are masters of the language. Th^ 
swinging and clang of numerous small plates of. 
sheet iron seem intended to terrify and drive 
away the spirits of evil^ and might be very weU in 
the worship of Ormuz. The sanctuary was long 
concealed by a curtain, which was first withdrawn 
after the consecration. Formerly an entrance 
into the sanctuary was only allowed to the priests, 
till the Greek Emperors, by the abolition of this 
privilege also, gave a proof of their power over 
the church. 

Vespers are sung in the papal palace, and a 
solemn early mass, at which the hat, sword, and 
staff (stocco) which the Pope bestows upon 
Catholic princes, are consecrated. The origin of 
this custom, and also its proper signification, are 
unknown. 

Formerly this night was one of great interest, 
and a scene was exhibited in the Church of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, in which the solemn, grotesque, 
and indecent were curiously combined. The coun« 
try people were accustomed to pass the night 
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reposing or leaning against the walls of the inner 
yestibnles; and artists were busily engaged in 
sketching the picturesque groups of sleepers. This 
traditionary usage however has been abolished on 
account of the disorder and indecorum to which it 
led^ and all the taverns and eating-houses are now 
obliged to be closed two or three hours after Ave- 
Maria (at 7 or 8 o'clock in the evening.) Crowds 
of half-intoxicated men not unfrequently mixed 
in the solemn services of the church. 

There is still higli mass at midnight in the 
French national church of St. Louis. 

As early as four o'clock in the morning the 
church of Sta. Maria Maggiore is splendidly 
illuminated^ and the pillars and columns orna- 
mented and festooned with red stuffs; in the 
choir a station is held by a numerous body of 
clergy ; the multitude rush towards the churchy 
in which a silver com fen^ with a little child on 
the upper part, which is represented as the cradle 
of Christ, is exhibited to be reverenced and stared 
at. This cradle is carried in procession by the 
clergy, and brought to the splendid side chapel, 
in which Pope Sixtus lies entombed. This is now 
the grand scene of attraction, and thither rush 
the multitudes, who are kept in order by a com- 
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pany of grenadiers. The Pope himself should 
properly be presoit at this ceremonial. 

Morning dawn is saluted by the thunder of 
artillery firom the fort of St. Angelo. In the 
church of the Aggoniiantij the swaddling clothes 
of Christ are exhibited. In Sta. Maria in Tras- 
tevere^ a service is celebrated in honour of the 
fountain of oil, which here burst forth a year 
before the birth of Christ. On the left of the 
altar^ the chink from which it issued is still shown, 
covered over with a grating. 

The grand ceremony of the day, however, is 
that of St. Peter^s. On this day, the Pope him- 
self reads high mass. At nine o'clock, we enter 
the cathedral, and find the choir already fitted up 
with two thrones for the Pope, and seats for the 
cardinals, who on this occasion appear in the full 
robes and decorations of their order, as well as 
for the dignitaries of the church ; behind, galle- 
ries are put up for the accommodation of foreign- 
ers ; and the whole is completely covered with 
red cloth. The effect in the gallery is increased 
by the great number of English officers in their 
scarlet uniforms who are present. Two years ago 
(Christmas, 1840) Queen Christina, who had just 
then been driven out of Spain, and Don Carlos, 
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met in the same tribune. The other ladies^ who 
are not of royal or illustrious rank, have a remote 
tribune assigned them, as in the Sixtine chapel, 
which is erected in the na?e of the diurch. Li^ 
dies who wish to be present at any of the papal 
ceremonies are obliged to wear veils ; but it is 
immaterial whether they use them to cover the 
faee, or allow them to hang down the back, and 
the latter is of course the more usual practice. 
Leo XII, whose mode of life in Munich is well 
known, was extremely strict, as Pope, in enforc- 
ing the laws respecting female modesty. There 
are some chapels in Bome, which women, under 
pain of excommunication, are not allowed to 
enter, as, for example, that of Sta. Groce in Ge- 
rusaleme, which is open to them on the 20th of 
March alone ; a chapel in St. Prassede, which 
contains the pillar at which Christ was scourj;ed, 
is never allowed to be trodden by female foot ; 
but women are generally to be found kneeling on 
the outside of such prohibited places. Some of 
the finest views in Bome, as, for example, that 
from the convent of the Passionists, are, as may 
be supposed, inaccessible to ladies. 

The fault lay without doubt somewhat in my 
northern and protestant manner of regarding the 
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ceremony^ but liie whole solemnity of this grand |. 

papal mass in St. Peter's undoubtedly failed in | 

mdking the expected impression on my mind. | 

The arrangement' of the whoH the procession and | 

the ceremonies^ had undoubtedly something im- f 

posmg in their nature. The mass was indeed I 

read with great solemnity and pomp ; but there i 

was something almost ludicrous in the time which | 

the Holy Father of CathoUc Christendom spent j- 

upon the less elevated of the two thrones^ till he | 

had changed his robes I And the procession r, 

itsdf I a human being, even though a Pope^ car- 
ried upon men's shoulders in the churchy seated [ 
upon a throne, and covered with a canopy, and 
accompanied by great fans of white peacock's 
or ostrich feathers, like an eastern potentat&*- 
and this on the very day on which, according to ; , 
the faith of the church, Christ humbled himself, j 
descended from his throne in heaven, became 
incarnate, and made himself. a man of sorrowa | 
and one that was acquainted with grief I I re- | 
fleeted, a great potentate this day celebrates the | 
founding of his empire — ^and then the moat of 
the grand ceremonial seemed to me fitly to cor* 
respond to the greatness of the event. 
One of the most beautifol spectacles connected 
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with the celebration of a papal mass in St. Peter's^ 
is that which is presented to the eye on the space 
in front of the churchy enclosed by magnificent 
colonnades. At the conclusion of the service^ it 
may be said to be literally alive with pedestrians, 
and crowded with carriages, which all follow one 
leading direction, and strive to gain the bridge of 
St. Angelo. 

On this grand festival, each cardinal has two 
state carriages, and three footmen mounted 
behind the one in which he rides. Here and 
there oriental and Sclavonian costumes emerge 
from among the mass of modem dresses and the 
toga-like cloaks of the common people of the 
Eternal City. The Emperor Joseph is said to have 
supposed, that the superb fountains by which the 
entrance to St. Peter's is ornamented, and by 
which the grass is never suffered to wither, only 
sent forth their sparkling and foaming jets in 
honour of himself, and commanded an end to be 
put to this expense. 

The stream of carriages and human beings 
seemed as if it would never come to an end — 
as if they necessarily belonged to the place. 
It is only on such days that any correct idea 
can be formed of the extent and plan of St. 
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Peter's Place — and best of all on Easter day and 
Corpus Ghristi. 

On St. Stephen's day, there is a celebration 
in the churches of the Protomartyr, sopra Gacco, 
and in St. Stefano Botondo. In this ancient 
church some idea may be formed of the reality of 
the truth, that ''the blood of the martyrs became 
the seed of the church/' for those who have fallen 
from grace may here obtain an easy pardon through 
the efficacy of the blood shed and the merits ac- 
cumulated by other brethren; and of how the ma- 
terial conception of martyrdom not only endangers 
pure faith and the morality of the church, but 
also exposes to risk the whole system of ecclesi- 
astical arts. There are many persons who take 
offence at the crucifiidon having been made one of 
the chief subjects of artificial labour and design ; 
what would such persons feel at the first view of 
the really abominable and loathsome traditions or 
histories of .martyrdoms, with paintings of which 
the whole church is filled. 

In the neighbourhood of St. Stefano there is a 
tower, which is characteristic of Home; it is 
square, and uniform in its dimensions to the top, 
with pillars in the upper stories — a roof of a very 
low pitch, and the whole formed completely of 
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bricks. These towers approach closely to the 
cliaracter of the Byzantine. They have been 
almost all allowed to remain in their original cha- 
racteristic form^ whilst the churches internally 
and in their fa9ades have all been plastered since 
the sixteenth century. 

Belfries are not much needed in a climate in 
which the bells may be hung in the open air; and 
the danger from earthquakes is also to be consid- 
ered. Belfries are not mentioned till the seventh 
century and have become general since the eighth. 
The top of the spire of Sta. Maria Maggiore is of 
a later period^ and is much injured by lightning. 
Eome is neither distinguished by the number nor 
the heighth of its steeples. Such ornaments are 
inconsistent with domes or cupolas; and the two 
small towers which stand right and left of the 
dome of the church of Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, 
are called^ by way of ridiculing the architecti 
Bernim^s ''Asses Ears.*' 

On St. John^s day our steps were attracted to 
Sta. Maria Maggiore, where the host was presented 
on that day for adoration. I had never seen this 
my favourite church in a more beautiful light, 
than on this occasion. The last centuries, it is 
true, have deprived it of many of its attractions, 
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by changes which are without character^ and seem 
to hare been made without an object. The mo« 
saic work has been removed from the exterior of 
the front. The interior^ however^ gives you the 
full and perfect impression of a church, and this 
in Borne is but rare. The ancient choir, with its 
mosaic dome — ^the high altar, which undoubtedly 
ezeeeds in splendour that erected by Bernini in St. 
Peter's^ together with the rich, and yet by no 
means overloaded, architectural ornaments of the 
nave. — The basilica of the ancients, after the 
model of the royal hall of Athens, which served in 
the remoter part for a court of justice and in -the 
portion nearer to the entrance for an exchange, 
have been, since the time of Gonstantine, regarded 
as models for christian churches. 

Sta. Maria Maggiore is the most magnificent 
example of the perfection of this style, and I must 
admit that this church, with its ancient but not 
particularly large choir, has always pleased me 
more than any other in Bome. In proportion as 
churches were multiplied, the temptation became 
greater to seek for other forms. Baths presented 
their domes already built ; and thus Sta. Maria 
sopra Minerva had its origin. St. Stefano Bo- 
tondo is wholly a Christian edifice. Nothing, 
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howerer^ is less consistent with the necessities of 
a church than the round form; and the Gothic 
structures were not introduced into Italy before 
the year 1250. If we take the church of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore^ before its modem additions^ it 
would prcKut us with the model of a Lutheran 
city church, as that of St. Giorgio in Yelabro, in 
the neighbourhood of the Janus gate, completely 
corresponds to the requirements of a village one. 

The Catholic worship secures the advantage to 
the architect of having to construct a covered, 
public place, in which the congregation may freely 
enter and depart from the church. Protestant 
churches are only occupied for a few hours in the 
week, and then by persons of all ages and classes. 
Hence the necessity of structures, in the erection 
of which the architect arranges the pkn like that 
of a wareroom, merely keeping in view the extent 
of accommodation to be provided. This architec- 
tural deficiency might be borne with patience 
were it not connected with a deficiency in religious 
impression and edification, which is peculiar to 
Protestantism in most of its forms. 

Preaching no doubt is, and must remain^ a 
chief element of Protestant services, and where it 
is not so, we no longer feel ourselves on Protestant 
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ground. The same sermon^ however, cannot be 
of the same value to persons of all ages and de- 
grees of education, and it constitutes only one 
part of the duty of ministering in the word. 
Children of tender years, under the direction of 
tlieir teachers or parents, go to public worship, 
without acquiring any other advantage than that t 

of the mere custom of church-going. But they 
learn at the same time by this very practice, to 
be contented afterwards with the mere observance 
of the custom, and attend the church without 
paying any attention to the subject matter of the 
service ; for they must frequent the church for 
years before it is possible for them to comprehend \ 

what they hear. Catechising has its importance, 
but it is by no means a practice by which feelings 
of piety can be either awakened or cherished i 

in the minds of the young, or of the weaker | 

members of a community. | 

A service which consists of short exhortations | 

and prayers, alternating with hymns and music, I 

is what is best calculated for the comprehension ^ 

and the religious training of the people. If the 
word of God, which is the bread of spiritual life, I 

were thus distributed at various times and in t] 

various proportions, according as the hearers were | 

c I 
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able to be fed with mUk or atrong meat, the 
commonity would more and more become an 
oi^anized body^ resolve itself into its di£ferent 
organic parts^ each member would assume that 
position which was suited to his wants and neces- 
sitieSj and it would become such a community as 
the apostle John had in his eye (1 John ii. 14^ 15.) 
Were the living house thus better arranged, and 
all its parts fitly compacted, then it would become 
possible for the architect to raise an edifice 
corresponding at once to the wants of the commu- 
nity and the rules of taste. 

One of the most beautiful churches built in the 
ancient and admirable style was, as is well known, 
burnt down about twenty years ago. This is the 
church of St. Paolo, which is situated a mile 
below the city on the left bank of the Tiber. 
The church is again in the course of being rebuilt, 
and the restoration has already proceeded as far as 
the construction of the roof. All possible pains 
have been taken to make the new building the 
counterpart of its ancient predecessor, and the 
liberality of the Viceroy of Egypt has presented 
some giant columns for the structure; still it is 
much to be feared, that it will prove rather a sub- 
stitute for, than an exact imitation of, what has 



fteen destroyed. It is greatly t^ '^ deplored, that 
a proper central point ia J*^^ '^ting to this i^ 

neighbourhood, this classic soil of Christianity. i 

It is full of recollections of primitive christian i 

times, even althougli they may be only fabulous. '. 

The Basilica stands on the site of a country- 
house which is said to have belonged to the chris- 
tian matron Lucina, who interred the apostle in 
the subterranean passages of her mansion. About : 

forty minutes walk beyond the dmrch, in a valley 
between two hills, is the place where the apostle 
Pad is said to have been beheaded; and the 
place on which the falling head is said to have 
dropped, was blessed with fountains of living 
water. Here also there are some small churches. 
Hie place has the form of an amphitlieatre, such 

as was usually selected for tribunals of judgment. 
On the way from the church of St. Paolo to 

the city gate of the same name, near which the 

burying ground of the Protestants is situated 

beside the monument of Cestius, on the right of 

the way, there is a small chapel, built on the spot 

where the two chiefs of the apostles are said to 

have taken leave of each other before their exe- 
cution. 

The church of St. Paolo was formerly connected 
c 2 
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with the city by a covered colonnade, somewhat 
resembUng those which extend outwards to an 
incredible extent from the gates of Bologna, 
though somewhat less majestic than the water 
conduits of the ancients. 

The road from Ostia is frequently rendered 
dangerous by the droves of half-wild oxen which, 
preceded by the gray mandarin, or leading ox, are 
driven or hunted into the city by their mounted 
drovers, who make a liberal use of the sharp 
goads with which they are armed. From time to 
time we are presented with the curious spectacle 
of a species of wooden cages, which are erected for 
the safety and refuge of travellers on such occa- 
sions. 

On the feast of the Innocents, relics of these 
most innocent martyrs are exhibited to a few of 
the faithful in St. Paolo, in the same manner as^ 
on the preceding day, the skulls of the two 
princes of the apostles are shown in St. John in 
Lateran; singular honour I elsewhere it is 
shown to sinners. 

Prom Christmas to Epiphany, a group of wax 
figures is lighted up in several churches for the 
amusement of large and small children; these 
consist of the child Jesus in a grotto or rural scene, 
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his mother^ St. Joseph^ and the shepherds, with 
various poetical additions such as taste or imagi- 
nation may supply. The concourse was particu- 
larly great to St. Francesco a Ripa in Trastevere. 

On this occasion, a declamation, which was 
written in verse and spoken quite after the pen- 
dulum fashion of the preachers, with its regular 
rising and cadence of sentences, was delivered 
before a scene by a young girl about ten years 
old. 

The exhibition, as might be expected, was also 
a scene of business, furnishing a rich harvest for 
the pickpockets. Hitherto I had escaped all 
mischances in my various visits to the churches, 
but almost all my friends one after another had 
been obliged to pay tribute. On this occasion 
also I took all the necessary measures of precau- 
tion ; but a little child who was near me seemed 
80 anxious to see something of the show, that I 
bad compassion on her, lifted her in my arms 
for an instant, and immediately resumed my 
guarded position; *but I had laid myself open to 
attack, and, lol my pocket was empty. The 
thief who must have done it stood close by me ; 
I knew that all such transactions were done in 
confederacies> and that my small affairs were 
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already in the third <nr fourtli hand ; I therefore 
attempted to atrike a bargain with my neighbour^ 
made him an offer^ that he shonM try if poaaiUe 
to diseoy^ the e?il doer and recover my properfy^ 
in return ixx a piece <tf money. Among other 
things the key of my lodgings was gone. The 
feflow soon came to me before the chnrch door, 
and assured me he had not been able to gain any 
intelligence of my things, but that he hoped he 
might yet succeed, and begged my address. His 
object was clear ; on his part he put no faith in 
my promises, as long as we were in the neigh- 
bourhood of the police ; and I also had now paid 
my tribute, and might be ranked amongst that 
numerous society of persons who have been rob- 
bed in the churches in Rome. 

Two or three years ago a thief attempted to 
steal a lady's purse out of her pocket in the 
church of St. Roche in Paris. She seized his 
hand; he begged pardon in the politest manner, 
and assured her that, through mere absence of 
mind, he thought he was putting his hand into 
his own pocket. 

The image of the infant Jesus (II Bambino ) a 
chad wrapped up in swaddling clothes, which is 
exhibited in the church of Sta. Maria in Ara 
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Celij has a particular repatation. On Epiphany 
this image is carried in procesaion with great pomp, 
accompanied by a moonted band of muaieian8> and 
saluted by the artillery of the castle of St. Angelo ; 
aU the people fall upon their knees^ and the child 
is borne back to its resting-place. 

The Bambino is also carried into the houses of 
the sick Zoccolants, a branch of the Franciscans^ 
and ia to be laid upon the ailing parts of the pa- 
tient. Incredible^ uid yet things faithfully be- 
lieved are told of the marvellous powers of this holy 
diild^ and of other images which serve for the cure^ 
and even immediate healings of all sorts of inju- 
ries^ merely by the touch or superposition. 



III. 

THB FEAST OF ST. SEBASTIAN^ THB CATACOMBS^ 
BBLiqS, AND CANONIZATION. 

On the 28th of January, the church celebrates 
the memory of Pope Fabian and the martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian. The former almost disappears 
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in comparison with the latter. His renown has 
been greatly increased by the manner of his death; 
and by the adoption of the subject as one of the 
great subjects of art both by sculptors and pain- 
ters. Images and pictures of this saint are to be 
met with in all parts of Italy, in which he is re- 
presented as bound to a stake, and his. naked body 
exposed like a target to the arrows of his heathen 
persecutors, many of which have penetrated the 
body. 

It has often excited my surprise to see this sub- 
ject so often treated, so as to be out of proportion 
to almost all other sacred or traditional liistorical 
events. Artists have always answered, that the 
choice of the subject lies in the nude condition of 
the body. St. Sebastian, so to speak, is the 
passive christian Apollo. 

Art seized with avidity upon a tradition which 
furnished an opportunity of representing a nude 
figure in a condition favourable to the develop- 
ment of the whole muscular structure of the body. 
And the history of the art will prove, that this 
martyr, in his images and pictures, forms a tran- 
sition from the strictly ecclesiastical art to that 
freer species developed by means of the study 
and imitation of the ancients. 
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St. Sebastian's day is a " Festa di divoiione 
e consuetudine dell'alma Gitta di Boma.^' It is 
celebrated in the church of St. Andrea della Valle, 
because the matron Lucina is said to have found 
the body of the saint at this place in a common 
sewer, in St. Giorgio dei Fiorentini, Piazza Paga- 
nica and in St. Giorgio in Velabro. We perceive 
from this that the celebration of the martyr is 
connected with that of the knightly St. George; 
and in the church last mentioned this tradition- 
ary custom seems to be of the most remote date. 
It was announced in the Diario that a proces- 
sion would take place in the afternoon at the last 
mentioned church of St. George ; it was however 
so insignificant, that I would advise others not to 
lose valuable time in going to witness it. 

On no other occasion had I seen the host car- 
ried along the streets without a canopy, even to 
the sick. The bearer on the occasion was a 
Dominican bishop. The chief celebration however 
takes place in St. Sebastiano fuori della mura. 
This church is one of the ten chief churches in 
Borne, and has a district attached to it; it for- 
merly belonged to the Benedictines, but is now in 
possession of the Cistercians. 
I had intended this forenoon to have heard some 
c 5 
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leetoies in the CoUegiom Bomanam; bat tSie 
younger Jesuits were already on their way to the 
church; it was a holiday. I therefore resolved 
also to make the best of my way to St. Sebastian, 
which is distant fiom the centre of the city. 

As we descended from the Capitol, the forum 
presented itself in a very singular light. The 
more distant but higher wall of the Coliseum 
shone with a rosy hue, and the clear blue air, 
which filled the interior space, exhibited the 
nearer wall in bold relief. This was also one of the 
places where the first christians were exhibited, 
according to the language of the Apostle aa a 
" spectacle," and obliged unarmed to fight with 
wild beasts for the pleasure, or to satisfy the 
persecuting vengeance, of their heathen enemies. 
The road thither from the Capitol leads through 
the triumphal arch of Titus, on which the deli- 
neation of the candlestick with its seven branches, 
carried before the conqueror, is yet to be seen. 
The Jews are said to avoid passing through this 
arch, under which the road has led for 800 
years. 

I had never seen the ruins of the imperial 
palace upon the Palatine, which lay upon the 
"ght, in a light so favorable to perspective as on 
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tkis occasion; the bright mid-day sun is not so 
fevorable to the development of Ihe vast variety of 
its details^ as that hasy light which painters 
nsually adopt for their sea pieces. This light 
brought oat before me in bold relief the ruins of 
this wonderful palace, from which all other 
palaces in the world have derived their names — 
the ruin of the imperial power which put forth all 
its energies to suppress that holy faith, whose 
strength was not in the power or wisdom of man, 
but in the power of God. " 

On this occasion at least we hoped to be fortu- 
nate enoagh to find admission into the churches 
of St. Nereo e Achilleo, which we had always 
hitherto found closed ; but we were again disap- 
pointed. The church of Sta. Maria Navicella, 
which stands very near, is also shut almost the 
whole of the year. And it is very rare to find an 
opportunity of having them opened even for 
money. 

I now proceeded between walls of vines, which 
here and there presented an opening, through 
which might be seen the giant baths of Caracalla, 
to the Porta di St. Sebastiano on Appia, 
and entered upon the classical Via Appia. And 
here many choice marbles are trodden under 
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foot^ or ased as kerb stones, or found bailt into 
the neighboaring walls. 

We no sooner pass beyond the city than we 
see on the left hand the small church of 
Sta. Maria delle Plante, (of the footsteps) or, 
Domine quo Yadis. In descending from the 
Capitol this morning we had passed the Mamer- 
tine caverns, which are said ta have been built as 
early as the times of Ancus Martins and Servius 
TuUius. In this celebrated prison, the unhappy 
criminals were let down through an opening into 
a dark and deep dungeon, and the entrance 
then closed with a stone. There Jugurtha was 
left to perish from hunger, and other generals 
were consigned to death, after having been led in 
triumph through the streets of Rome. The same 
scene witnessed the fate of the fellow conspirators 
of the licentious and dreadful Cataline. Here the 
apostle Peter is said to have lain a prisoner, and 
from a fountain which sprung miraculously forth, 
to have baptized his two principal keepers, whose 
martyrdom Valentine has commemorated in a 
picture which adorns the walls of the Vatican. 

By the removal of a stone from this prison 
wall, St. Peter is said to have gained a passage 
which conducted him from this abode of horrors 
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to the front of the Appian gate. When he was 
again at liberty and hastening his flighty he is 
said to have been met by onr Lord^ who was 
walking with a gentle pace towards the great city. 
The fugitive asked him^ Domine quo vadis? 
(Lord, whither goest thou ?) To Borne, to be 
crucified a second time. Peter — ashamed of flee- 
ing from that death which his Lord and Master 
had undergone — ashamed of again denying his 
Saviour by flight — ^returned to his prison. 

The Lord however left on a rock at their place 
of meeting, the impression of his footsteps, 
which are yet to be seen in the church, dedicated 
to their preservation. Two rude frescoes furnish 
no bad representation of the hasty flight of the 
Apostle and the quiet gait of our Lord. The 
prominent foot of a marble statue of Christ, which 
is in this church, appears to have been com- 
pletely worn away by the kisses of millions of vota- 
ries, and has been replaced by a bronze one. 
Here everything is already completely rural, and 
a box is placed for the voluntary contributions of 
the pious for the support of the perpetually burn- 
ing lamp. 

Somewhat further stands a small round chapel, 
and a few steps beyond on the left hand side a 
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mass of rniiit, probably of an aqueduct. A breach 
in the fence enabled me to climb np into the 
plantation which rose on the other side of the 
road; and my ascent was followed by a rich 
reward. From this point, Rome with its massy 
walls and the two towers which defend the St. 
Sebastian gate, present a view which has all the 
characteristics of the middle ages. Soch scenes 
must always be sought for in Borne, for the eter- 
nal city presents but very few of the character- 
istic features of those centuries. St. Peter, the 
church of the Lateran, and, in the middle of the 
city, that of Sta. Maria Maggiore, which is 
visible from all points, rise boldly and distinctly 
behind the walls built from the ruins of the 
magnificent aqueducts of the ancient city. 

Finally, we saw in the distance, the twin 
sisters the Moles Hadriani, the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, (called by the people from the ornaments 
of the frieze '' Capo di Bove'^) and on the right, 
entered the vestibule of the church of St. Stephen, 
whose magnificent sarcophagus has been trans- 
ferred to the collection in the Vatican. Tliis 
modernized church exhibits no appearance of 
of having been built in the fourth century. The 
marble statue of the martyr, which is recumbent. 



(contrary to tbe tradition of the artiats) is by a 

jmpil of Bernini, and tbere i« alao a statue of St 

Francis de Muziano, whicb is by no means with* 

out merit. The greatest treasures of the ehurcb, 

however, are the relics, the head of Pope Caliztus, 

an arm of St. Andrew and others, as well as the 

consecrated chair on which the Pope St. Stephen 

was murdered. : 

In this ehurch the bodies of the two chiefs of 

the apostles were deposited for two centuries, and 
there is now a chapel placed over the weU in ^ 

which some Greeks concealed the bodies of the [ 

saints, being terrified by a miracle and obliged to ^ 

desist from their intention of carrying them away f ^^ 

after their martjrrdom. 

This chapel, merely by way of distinction, is 
called in Rome the Catacombs. In a i^ighbour- 
ing passage is to be seen, cut in stone, an explana- 
tion by Saint Bridget of the reasons for which 
the bodies of the saints remained so long con- 
cealed. ''The time for their examination and 
exaltation (says the saint) was not yet fully come, 
. and those were not yet bom who had been fore- 
ordained to so great a work. As the beds in 
which roses are about to be planted are first 
dressed and prepared, so this holy earth was pre- 
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viously honoured by angels. There are many 
places where bodies of the saints restj but none 
which can be compared with this ; if the number 
of those here deposited were known^ it would 
receive no credit." 

The number^ however^ is specified in an 
inscription over the entrance to the Gatacombsj 
and is said to amount to 1 74^000 holy martyrsi 
and I forget how many Popes besides were exe- 
cuted as witnesses for Christ. 

Whoever visits the Catacombs^ after penitent 
confession^ receives full pardon for sin. That is 
well. Even the number of the martyrs did not 
seem to us beyond credibility, for it is by no 
means so incredible here in Rome, that some 
hundred thousands were slain by its heathen 
rulers, because they would not acknowledge the 
laws and gods of the state, and offer the usual 
testimonies of respect to the heathen divinities. 
Has not christian, that is, papal Rome thought it 
her duty to destroy thousands on account of 
heresy? Clear examination also proves, that 
christians and heathens were buried together 
in the same cities of the dead. The worst 
of it however is, that the Romish church 
has availed itself of the testimony of such an im- 



mense cloud of witnesses, ^ ^i by its power of 
the keys and hereditary claims up^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^£ 
supererogation performed by the saints, to famish 
such men as Tetzel and his companions with indul- 
gences for us simple harbarians. But we are now 
in the silent and subterranean city of the dead, 
many of whom died for the faith in Christ, 
fought a good fight, gained for themselves the 
victory and a crown of glory, and whose peace we 

would not M[illingly disturb. 

The close connexion between the whole system 

of relics and remission of sins appears from the 

fact, that the whole management of both in Rome 

is committed to one and the same congregation. 
The ground plans of some of these subterranean 

labyrinths are to be seen at Bosio and Aringhi, 

which is one of its dependencies (Roma sotteranea). 

It would be quite possible to walk there for four 

and twenty hours and not find the way out. 

One of the passages is said to lead from this place 

to the Fontane, where the apostle Paul under- 
went martyrdom, another to St. Agnes in front 

of the Porta Pia, in a straight line, a distance of |{ 

seven English miles. 
St. Jerome relates that he often visited these 

dreadful passages in his youth, when he was a j ;^ 

I; 
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fltadent in Borne. He depicts the dangers in 
the strongest eolours^ and compares this passage 
with that trodden by ^neas and the sybil^ 
through Ayernas into the infernal regions, as 
described by Virgil : — 

" Horror ubique animos^Kmul ipsa silentia terrent." 

It is said that about twenty-four years ago 
a number of Seminarists (young ecclesiastics) 
descended into these catacombs, and that none 
of them ever returned. It is now no longer pos- 
sible to lose yourself so far as to be exposed to the 
danger of perishing, several of the passages having 
been built up. The falling in of the roofs in 
various places may readily occur^ these are sim- 
ply excavati(ms of the eartfi without masonry, and 
it often happens that one passage lies just above 
another ! Visits therefore are generally short, and 
the gloom and dangers of the place render us 
anidous again to emerge to the light of day. Al- 
though our party amounted to ten persons, all the 
wax lights were at one time extinguished except one. 

There are few remarkable things ^o^ be seen 
here. The solemn and awfiil impression results 
from the feeling of the vastness of the depository 
and its contents. The coffins and boxes have 
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beea ahnost aD removed; the horiiontal niches 
in which they were laid are still visiblej ud in 
most cases form triple ranges in perpendicular 
height. A stone memorial of later date pcnnts 
oat the place where the body of%t» Cecilia is said 
t^ have been found. A small Camber contains 
an inscription^ stating /mat the founder of the 
oratory^ St. Philip Neri, who had always some- 
thing humorous in the midst of all his zeal, was 
aceustomed to spend whole nights in prayer in 
this solitary place. 

In the passage as we descend, there is a bust 
of St. Sebastian by Bernini. Whilst far within 
the Catacombs, we heard the sound of the small 
bell before his altar, at which the mass was being 
cekbrated. We also passed under the road, and 
distinctly heard the rolling of the carriages over 
our heads. This neighbourhood, which at other 
times is almost deserted, and not always quite safe, . 
was this day all life and bustle — crowds of English 
and priests, both of whom contributed to promote 
the animation of the scene. These immense pas- 
sages were originally excavated chiefly with the 
view of getting porcelain earth, which is admi- 
rably fitted for the construction of aqueducts, and 
oth» structures exposed to the action of water. 
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There can be no doubt that the Catacombs 
near the gate of St. Lorenzo originated in the 
same manner. All access to these depositories of 
the dead without the attendance of the appointed 
guide^ is forbidAn under pain of excommuni- 
cation^ in consequence of such access having led 
to frequent robberies of relics and other deceitful 
practices. 

The most considerable Catacombs however are 
those of St. Sebastian. The whole are under the 
superintendence of the congregation of relics^ and 
the curator of those is also the guide to the 
Catacombs. It is his province to point out the 
places of deposit^ where bodies of the saints are to 
be founds when the Pope wishes to make presents 
of such relics to persons of eminence or distinc- 
tion. When such anonymous martyrs have been 
discovered^ they are immediately dignified with a 
name^ to which an adjective is prefixed^ expressive 
of some of the cardinal christian virtues. 

Above half a century ago^ and precisely at a 
time when the trade in relics was carried on almost 
without shame^ these Catacombs were nearly for- 
gotten. In the time of Sixtus Y^ who was a per- 
sonification of the anti-protestant direction of 
Catholicism in its full energy^ a lively interest was 
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again awakened respecting thenij but more for 
the sake of the bones which they contained than 
the membriak of the arts ; the marble slabs which 
covered the graves of the christian martyrs were 
converted into flagging for the floors of the 
churches. This was th^ period in which there 
was a complete reaction in the Bomish court 
against the spirit of the age of Leo X. Whether 
the bones which are here dug out after the 
fashion of ores^ be those of saiuts or mere men of 
the worlds the whole system is repugnant to all 
our notions, not only of religion, but of ordinary 
propriety. It has sometimes been the fate of 
these relics, to have fotmd their way into cabi- 
nets of natural history, as is said to have been 
the case with the body of a saint, which the Pope 
out of respect presented to a distinguished Hun- 
garian Protestant nobleman I How can we be 
said to honour the witnesses of the Lord in their 
earthly remains, when they are distributed to the 
four winds, an arm in this church, a leg in a 
second, and the skull perhaps exhibited in a 
third! 

A few days after our visit to St. Sebastian, I 
had an opportunity of discussing the whole sub- 
ject of honouring relics, with a well-known 
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divine bdonging to the order of Jesuits. He 
explained to me^ that the ehnrch distinguished 
three kinds of facts — firsts those which belong 
wholly to dogmas of faith — such as the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; secondly, those which are con- 
nected with those dogmas — as the decisions of 
the church in the Jansenist controversy, the con- 
demnation of the five propositions contained in 
Jansen's work as damnable. These, and such as 
these, no Catholic can deny. But in the decisi- 
ons respecting the third class of facts, there lies 
a probability of error in the church, and modest 
doubts are allowed. The Jansenists confound the 
two last classes. To the last mentioned division 
belong decisions respecting relics, whether, for 
example, a certain skull be that of St. Peter or 
of another person. The decision of the church, 
however, as to whether this or that person be a 
saint or not belongs to the first category. I re- 
peated this propoution, and the father assured 
me it was so. Other German theologians have 
said to me, that this was a question gI contro* 
versy among divines — ^whom shall we believe f 
According to my views, the judgment of the 
Jesuit is the more consequent ; for how can I 
call upon a saint for intercession, if I have not a 
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firm confidence in the infallibility of the church 
in the act of canonisation ? If the question be 
one of doubt, then the whole system of the inter- 
cession of the saints is at once undermined. 

It requires indeed a strong faith in the infalli- 
bility of the church to honour relics as genuine, 
to receive canonization as a decisive question of 
faith, and to regard all doubts upon such a sub- 
ject as a temptation of the devil ! The marks 
are very uncertain by which decisions are deter- 
mined by those who are called upon to judge — 
the cardinal vicar is the keeper of the relics — 
whether the relics belonged to the bodies of saints 
or only to persons of ordinary. character; such 
characteristics, for example, as a small bottle, 
which may be said to have contained blood, sharp 
instruments which may have been employed as 
the means of perpetrating murders, branches of 
palms, or chaplets cut upon the tomb-stones. 

However, none of these nor even all combined 
furnish proof sufficient that the person was even a 
Christiail, and still less that he was one of the mar- 
tyrs. For example, sentences are often cut in 
these bottles containing red sediment, which refer 
to the pleasures of drinking; and the contents 
were probably not blood, but wine; which also 
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may be explained from a saperstitious regard to 
the elements employed in the sacrament of the 
eucharist. 

Much greater care, however^ is devoted to the 
subject of canonization. In Borne they appeal to 
the declaration of a Protestant^ that the church 
pushes the minuteness of her inquiries respecting 
candidates for canonization to scepticism and even 
incredulity. It has been said by a Koman^ that 
for canonization, as for war, there must be money 
— ^heroic deeds and money. This money — ^per- 
haps £10,000 — ^is necessai^, among other things, 
for printing the document — ^proofs drawn from 
the life of the candidate, and an account of the 
miracles which he has performed. 

A man of importance and veracity assured me 
he had not long since seen the documents con- 
nected with such an investigation, which amounted 
to 4000 pages. Advocates are then appointed, 
and the whole conduct of the inquiry is especially 
conducted by the congregation which has the 
oversight of the ritual of the church. In all the 
preliminaries, and the solemnization of an act of 
canonization, all possible means of pomp and 
splendour are put into requisition, and there is 
a grand celebration in St. Peter^s. The church 
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is splendidly illmninatejij the cannon thunder 
from the castle of the Angeloj and the belk of the 
churches ring a joyful peal. 

Images of the person just canonisedj or 
pictures representing his deeds and miracles, are 
uncovered in front of St. Peter's and exhibited 
to those without, whilst the documents are being 
read in the interior of the church. 

About twenty years since a ceremony of this 
kind took place in Borne, when several saints 
were canonized at the same time; one picture in 
particular excited great merriment among the 
Komans, in which the saint was represented as 
causing birds already on the spit to fly away safe 
and sound. The people thought that a saint who 
could perform the reverse miracle would be pre- 
cisely the man for them ; and another still more 
carnal jest passed from mouth to mouth. 

At first the people chose and made their own 
samts. Innocent III, however, interfered and 
put an end to their growing abuses, by claiming 
the privilege of canonization for the Pope alone. 
At a later period (according to Lunadoro, in his 
Kelasione della Corte di Roma, that of Alexander 
III) the Pope alone had the right of beatifica- 
tion, The first solemn beatification took place in 

D 
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St. tetes^B, on tbe 8th of January, 1662, in the 
case o[ St. Francis de Sales. 

Since 'this daim has been conceded to the 
Popes, it has become more and more difficnit fer a 
poor and pious christian to be receiyed into the 
number either of those who are beatified or 
canonized, if he has not been a member of a ridi 
Order, or his prince or king has not made it a 
question of national honour, and devoted large 
sums of mcmey to its accomplishment. 

Hie mendicant orders raise money by assiduity 
in begging for the promotion of the interests of 
their order; foundations are often established by 
devotees in order to promote beatifications> in 
the expectation that the candidates Ibr Aese 
honours will feel themselves bound by the ser- 
vices rendered to them by the founders of sudi 
institutions, and be diligent and faithful in their 
petitions on behalf of their benefiictors. 

The words of a Romish ecclesiastic, eontained 
in a paper printed even under the Romish censor- 
ship, and which fix)m their coimenon evid^tly 
refer to the custom respecting canonization, and 
the over-4:<uling power of the money aristocracy, are 
worthy of attenti<m. "Virtue is usually far more 
highly respected when it presents itself among 
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the ridi and noble classes of society^ than among 
the poor. This truly is no small injustice^ by 
which poverty is trodden nnder-foot through 
these preraOling distinctions. In spite of all ob- 
structionsj howeyer^ the poor^ who are weighed 
down by the cares of the world, often arrive at 
much higher degrees of nrtue than is known by 
the world, and would be entitled to fill situations 
which would give them a splendid name in 
history, if they were not deficient in money.'' 
Some decennia ago there was a Frenchman, 
named Labre, who was regarded by the common 
people as worthy of canonization. Some of my 
own acquaintances haye seen the man. He was 
80 zealous in the work of self-chastisement as 
carefully to preserve and restore the vermin which 
fell from his body. He might have also been a 
Hindostanee saint ! 

All tliis, however, does not constitute the 
main reason of the repugnance felt by Protest- 
ants to canonization; it Hes far more in the belief 
that human perfectibility is a thing unattainable 
waA inconsistent with the nature of man corrup- 
ted by the taint of sin. l%is subject I discussed 
at large with a French theologian of celdbrity, who 
was resident in £ome at the time of my abode in 
d2 
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that dty, and the following are the obsenratiozui 
which he repeatedly urged upon my attention on 
this point. Protestants do not believe^ and 
cannot belieye^ that the church is pure^ and that 
she has the power of making some of her mem- 
bers perfectly holy ; for in Protestantism, subjec- 
tivity and egotism are all-powerful, and have such 
a dominion that no one can free himself from 
their rule, not even by the most pious and fervent 
efforts. Holiness and egotism are principles 
which necessarily exclude one another. 

The news of the conversion of an Anglican 
divine in Oxford to the Bomish church, was 
received with great satisfaction in Borne ; as well 
as that of another having proved in a sermon, 
preached at the consecration of a church, that 
there could be no morality without honouring the 
saints, inasmuch as these furnished the most 
encouraging examples to its cultivation. Nothing 
can exceed the diligence and zeal with which 
everything which emanates from a Protestant 
favourable to Catholicism is propagated in Borne, 
but there is at the same time no feeling or desire 
in any case to do justice to Protestantism itself. 
Everything which can be turned to its disadvan- 
tage is eagerly seized upon, as a proof that its 
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adherents are already preparing again to return 
to the yoke of Catholicism, or seem as if they 
would seek shelter in the bosom of the church. 



IV. 



THE FEAST OV ST. AONES. 



The feast of St. Agnes is celebrated on the 
Slst of January, the day succeeding that of 
St. Sebastian. There is one church dedicated to 
this saint within, and another without the walls. 

The church on the Piazza Navona, which was 
formerly the Alexandrinian circus, is under the 
patronage of the Princes of Dona Pamfili, because 
it was built by Pope Innocent the X. The space 
occupied by the edifice is very small, and the 
buildisg has a singular effect, being surmounted 
by a very large dome which swells out to an extent 
altogether disproportioned to the size of the 
church. In reference to this singular structure, 
it is said that one of the river gods of the 
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neighboaring fountain ezpresaes^ by his attitude^ 
great anxiety lest the dome of St. Agnes might 
fall down and destroy him. 

The legend is^ that the saint was sent by the 
heathen prefect of the city to the Lapanar^ which 
occupied the ground where the chaix;h now 
stands, and there completely deprived of her 
clothings in order at the same time to put her 
faith and her chastity to the proof. But her 
hair, by a miracle, grew with such rapidity as 
immediately to form a complete covering for the 
body, through which it was impossible for the eye 
to penetrate. The saint is thus represented stand- 
ing between two soldiers on a bas-relief by 
Algardi, in a subterranean ehapel in the ehurch. 
This chapel and some neighbouring chambers are 
said to have constituted the ancient Lupanar^ 
which is now become a sacred place. Very 
extensive catacombs are also said to adjoin the 
subterranean vaults and passages. 

On this day the church honoured the festival - 
of her saint with several masses at different 
altars. And as I was thinking that the pieces 
played on the organ were not on this occasion so 
much of the nature of waltzes as they usually are, 
my friend asked me if I did not know the air. 
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It was a duet taken from Tanered ! When the 
Lapanar has become a dmrch, and Tanered 
sacred muaicj we need not be surpriaed that the 
seolptor has converted the statue of a heathen 
Gk>d into the image of St. Sebastian^ and placed 
it there on the left of the altar ! 

The body of the saint rests in the church dedi- 
cated to her honour and called by her name, which 
is built upon some andent catacombs, about a 
mile beyond the Porta Pia. Close to this church 
there are some sheep, which are carefully tended 
by nuns, and on this saint's day, the wool which 
they produce is consecrated, and forms the mate- 
rials of the pallia or cloaks of office which are 
distributed by the Pope to the archbishops. 



CARNIVAL AND CARNIVAL SERMONS. 

If it may be justly said of Rome that it forms 
an agreeable residence, because ^it furnishes 
something serious or lively, suitable to every 
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complete freedom of masquerading in the open 
air is however only practised daring the prescribed 
eight days, only for a few hours in the afternoon 
of each, Sunday and Friday being always excepted, 
which is very beneficial. 

Whoever is not a determined and consistent 
misanthrope must acknowledge that it is a charm- 
ing festival — ^a genuine popular festival, such as 
we have no example or idea of in the north. The 
feeling of perfect equality which here exists is 
nowhere felt in the north of Europe, even where 
it is most loudly proclaimed. And it is this very 
feeling which at once exalts and humanizes the 
joy. We never have such a complete conviction, 
as on this occasion, that we are now standing 
upon ground, where for two thousand years his- 
tory has been domiciled, and where the people 
have lived for ages under the dominion of laws 
and in a mild ctimate. 

With all our schools and sermons, our people 
have not yet learned to stand the test of freedom 
and pleasure ; we must always feel restrained and 
oppressed with the apprehension that the rude- 
ness and brutality of the populace will show itself 
in all its natural vigour. How often do we hear 

it said during these festive days^ that no Frotes- 
d5 
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tant people could enjoy themselves m such a 
fasluoDi and I believe tbe remark to be well 
founded. 

The jests indeed are generally somewhat immo- 
dest ; the country priests and the beautiful Alba- 
nese girls who cluster like sheep round their 
shepherdi are often exposed to the keen shafts 
and witty equivoques of the crowds and sometimes 
even to rudeness^ as far as that can be at all 
alleged of the Latin people. Most of the say- 
ings^ which are a thousand and a thousand times 
repeated^ have an equivocal meaning* Die Biibe 
des Doctors^ sein XJniversal-mittel^ soil sich vom 
Phallus der Alten herschreiben. 

One very seldom^ I may venture to say neveri 
hears of improper liberties^ insults^ or ilL-treat- 
ment offered to women even in the midst c^ 
the greatest crowds ; the people themselves would 
immediately give a person so offending into the 
hands of the police ; although every one in these 
days bids adieu for a season to moderation^ in the 
expectation of soon finding it s^ain in the 
approaching fasts. It is even quite peirmissible 
and safe for ladies to be present at tbe musical 
serenades which are given during the night to the 
newly appointed cardinals and others* We are 
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acquainted with eases in which Gterman and 
French ladies, in consequence of invitations to 
such street parties, have asked advice of Bomish 
clergy, and the answer has always been the same, 
that there was not the slightest cause for disquiet 
or alarm, and I have never known a case in which 
those who have accepted the invitation and fol- 
lowed the advice, have had the smallest reason to 
complain. Wh^i such cases occur, it always 
happens that those who are guilty of violations of 
the rules of propriety are foreigners, and not 
Romans. On one occasion alone have I been wit- 
ness of any rudeness offered to ladies; that was 
on the Corso, and the offender a young German 
noble. What is really to be feared is, that the 
steel of jealousy now and then finds a victim, and 
generally not wil^out reason. 

The tameness and docility of the animals, espe- 
cially the horses, cannot fail to excite universal 
admiration, however wild they may appear with 
their long flowing manes. It is quite incompre- 
hensible that eight or ten horses without riders, 
and driven mad by stimulants, should run the 
whole length of the new town, through vast 
crowds of people, and never injure or run down 
any one. 
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Many ixuitaDGes of young and also married 
women, dreased in men's apparel, are to be met 
with in the streets. Their manly comitenances, 
their powerful and manlike buQd and gait, may 
excuse them in the eye of taste ; the church, how- 
eyer, has shown great zeal in preventing and 
denouncing the practice. In the Carnival this 
characteristic feature of the Italian women is My 
displayed; in general they wish to be men; it is 
true of the most honourable and best amongst 
them, that they wish nothing more earnestly 
than that they were men. This feeling is the 
more surprising, as almost everywhere in Italy, 
and in Bome in particular, the women are far 
superior to the men, both physically and morally; 
the latter have been far more corrupted by the 
influence of their miserable condition and admin- 
istration. 

The strict observance of social propriety, how- 
ever, among a people, who for the time are 
apparently released from all the restraints of law, 
are by no means to be exclusively assigned to the 
influence of their ancient civilization and of the 
Catholic church. This freedom is announced 
every day by the march of a considerable body of 
troops, both infantry and cavalry; and on the 
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eyeniug before Lent all the mauvais sujets, who 
have hitherto only been under sonreillanoe^ are 
arrested. Some years ago, scaffolds were erected 
in the neighbourhood of the Corso, on which they 
hang up the criminals, and which many only 
escaped by the loss of an arm or a leg. Even 
now the executions almost all take place shortly 
before the carnival. The place of execution is at 
Bocca di Verita, on the shore of the Tiber. The 
instrument employed for this purpose is an 
ambulant guillotine, under whidi the criminal 
is compelled to assume the very inconvenient 
attitude of kneeling, that he may express his 
repentance and practice his exertions. 

It strikes the foreigner as something very 
singular, but it is genuine Bomish, to find in the 
midst of all this gaiety and boisterous mirth, 
several black masks, who turn out to be members 
of various religious brotherhoods, collecting alms 
for the benefit of the poor souls in purgatory. 

Whilst gaiety, good living and maskery are 
going on even in the monasteries and nunneries, 
whilst the authorities and the church appear to 
slumber, and you would believe that the clergy 
must await Ash-Wednesday to return an 
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answer to all tlie jests which are made at their 
txpenae, the ehurdi and several of the brotlier- 
hoods are nneonunonly active in their eadeavoars 
and exertions to withdraw the people from the 
pompa diaboli. Preachers are busy threatening 
and alloring, and whoever is disposed may gain 
for himself the most complete remission; *' Hk 
sins shall be made white as snow/' Priests 
and ecclesiastics endeavour at the very hoars in 
in which the freedom of masking is the greatest to 
draw away the youth into the country, and entertain 
them with cakes and various refreshments, which 
are generally followed by an address in the open 
air, or in some country chapel. The Jesuits keep 
up a perambulating mission even in Borne itself 
during the Carnival. 

One of the preachers, after his address, invited 
his pious hearers to an afternoon Carnival enteiv 
tainment in the church, where they would be 
ravished with music upon an organ such as there 
was no second id Italy, and played by one of the 
greatest masters of the age; they would believe 
themselves elevated to tlie r^ons of Paradise, 
In this way, the preacher himself condescended to 
play the Carnival jester and mountebank in coder 
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to ke^p away the ftithful from its profane amiue- 
meiits. 

On the first day of the Carnival^ 'Hhe pious 
exercises of the saered Camiyal/' in honour of 
Maria addolorata^ commence in the church dedi- 
cated to the commemoration of the wounds of 
Christ. A proceasi<m. Via crweis^ preceded by 
the cross^ ia held at the same time in the church 
yard of St. Spirito. We shall afterwards refer 
to th^ daily celebration in St. Cosma and 
Damiano. It is always prominently announced 
as an inducement to the people to attend^ that 
before and after the procession the benediction 
will be pronounced in the church. 

We availed ourselves of the opportunity of the 
¥riday in the Carnival week, to see and to get 
acquainted with the spiritual exercises peculiar to 
the season. The holy steps are visited on this 
day more numerously than at any other time. 
These steps are said to be the same which led to 
the judgment-hall of Pontius Pilate in Jerusalem, 
and are regarded as one of the most precious 
relics in Rome. They are now placed in a build- 
ing, which is situated nearly opposite the fa9ade 
of '^ the first church of the holy city and of the 
world" — St. John in Lateran. 
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An inscription of the date of 1796 contains a 
very short address to the protecting angel^ with 
the assurance of a hundred days' remission for 
every repetition of the prayer. This remission 
also may be transferred to the account of souls in 
purgatory; and besides^ full remission of all their 
sins in the hour of death is promised to all those 
who are diligent in visiting the holy stairs. 

No one is aDowed to tread upon these sacred 
steps with his feet ; they must be ascended on 
the bare knees, and saluted from time to time by 
a kiss. A whole crowd of young women came 
laughing over the square, cast themselves upon 
their knees at the foot of the steps, and immedi- 
ately commenced the operation of ascending. In 
a state of paradisaical innocence, this might be 
regarded as admissible, but as the world now is, 
it seemed to me that the exhibition was a viola- 
tion of decency. 

As it would be quite impossible to descend in 
the same fashion, side steps have been provided, 
by which the pious frequenters of this holy exer- 
cise may again descend. 

Daring the whole period of the Carnival, there 
is a special brotherhood, who invite all the friends 
of Christ and the Virgin to engage in making 
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atonement for the sins of the people, and, by pious 
exercises^ in withholding as many as possible from 
participating in the follies of the world. The 
Capitol forms the point of separation between the 
two worlds; the Carnival and its amusements 
stretch from the base of the Capitol towards the 
new city and the Corso, which lie on the north ; 
on the southern side, in the forum, stands the 
ancient round temple of Romulus (or Bemus, or 
the Penates,) at present the church of St. Cosma 
and Domiano, which contains one oC the most 
ancient Christian mosaics, and some of those 
round stones, which according to tradition are 
said to have been suspended about the necks of 
the Christians who were throvm into the Tiber, 
to make sure of their being drowned. Such at 
least is the pious faith of the people upon the 
point; according to appearance they were proba- 
bly ancient weights of serpentine, marked with 
the precise quantity which they represented. 

At the moment of high masquerade, in which 
equality and licence commence in New Bome^ the 
arch-brotherhood issues forth in procession from 
their church of St. Cosma. I reckoned eight 
masked brothers, with a cross, and about fourteen 
women ; one of the latter also bore a cross. 
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The proeessioa adTances along the well-known 
way, throogfa the triumphal arch of Titus, litanies 
bemg read during the whole oourse of its paasi^^ 
to the Coliaeum. This was the scene in 
which the christian martyrs, clothed in masks 
or in the skins of wild beasts, fought the good 
fight and gained for themselves the crown of 
glory ; and for this reason, perhaps, this place is 
chosen as the goal of the procession. The train 
with a mendicant monk at its head first proceeds 
to the cross, which is plaeed in the midst of the 
Coliseum, and then to the fourteen stations which 
are arranged around the building. Singing and 
prayers constitute the religious exercises at each 
of their stations. Some of the womem drag about 
chairs with them on the grass to preserve their 
persons and dresses from the inconveniences 
necessarily attendant on kneeling on the ground, 
whilst others, women, girls and men, one after 
another, arc engaged in kissing the cross which 
stands in the middle. Many foreigners with their 
heads half-uncovered sometimes follow this singu- 
lar procession and sometimes retire, and numbers of 
English ladies, light as deer, now disappear quickly 
among the ruins or the bushes, and now emerge 
at another point. Others walk proudly past. 
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On iAM day, as well as on Friday, tbe Villa 
Mile, which is sitoated elose by upon the Falatina, 
is opened, and peraons generally combine their 
visit to this Villa with a peep into the CoUseam, 
in (Mrder to obtain a complete picture of the 
Carnival. There are scarcely any who make 
contribution to the white bag with a red cross 
which is held out for money by one of the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood at the entrance. Soch 
persons appear as if they were ashamed to sap- 
port a superstition, in which nevertheless they 
take some interest as a singular exhibition. 

After two o'clock tbe procession returns to the 
church, which is fiUed with bearers. An old, 
pale, bloodless monk, who appears to belong to a 
mendicant order, mounts upon a small scaffold. 
On his right stands a table covered with embroi- 
d^, Caleb with the grapes, and thereon a skull ; 
on the left a crucifix. He claims the attention of 
his hearers, and, pointing to the former, asks them 
if it be worth their labour — ^if it be reasonable, to 
adorn such an unseemly object with chaplets and 
tinsel. He then recalls to the minds of his 
hearers that he had yesterday recommended brevity 
in confession to them. He observes, ''Another 
matter of prime importance, without which every- 
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thing dse is vain, consists in holding fast by one 
and the same &ther oonfessor^ when by the grace 
of God, a right and fit one has been found. For 
it is the famfly physician alone, and not every 
doctor, however skilfnl, who understands our case 
and is able to prescribe the means of cure. Those 
who stray about, however, should be sent by the 
confessor to whom they come, to the person to 
whom they confessed last Easter. There should 
not only be a daily preparation for confession, but 
every one should daily confess and receive the 
sacrament; should any one have been guilty of 
a deadly sin, the confessor will impose upon him 
some days' dday. We, as poor, weak, sinful 
creatures, need to partake daily of the Lord's 
supper, the early christians so considered it/' 
Here the preacher makes a sort of cap of his 
pocket handkerchief, such as the first christians 
are said to have worn, in order to carry home the 
sacrament. " We have need daily to eat 
natural bread, only to serve as a sign, that we 
ought also daily to enjoy the heavenly bread of 
the sacrament." 

The pale, but lively and earnest preacher is 
undoubtedly the man to draw away many from 
the pomp of the world, by his vigour and threats. 
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if any thing ooold produoe that effect. How 
great or how small the number may be who visit 
the church on the days which are open to Carnival 
amusements, I had no means of judging. 

The reward of every visit to the church and to 
the procession is seven years remission. Who« 
ever attends the whole ceremony five times, in 
the Carnival season, confesses once and receives 
the sacrament, is entitled to a plenary remission, 
which may also be transferred. 

Immediately after midnight the Carnival again 
resumed its reign, and the theatre of Apollo was 
opened for a splendid masquerade (Festino). 
For, as Friday is properly no Carnival day, they 
would deem it a pity if a night were lost for their 
Bacchanalian amusements, and casuistry has 
opened up this mode of interpretation, that 
masking and dancing may be commenced as 
soon as the hour of midn^ht is passed. 

On the last Sunday of the Carnival, towards 
evening, I sacrificed the splendid review of the 
world of fiEushion and beauty on the Corso and the 
Monte Fincio, in order to hear another sermon 
from the old mendicant monk near the forum. I 
was richly rewarded by a most striking and lively 
picture of the usages of Boman life. On the day 
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before, the old man bad enjomed his beeorersj 
on tbeir return faomei to reflect upon tbeir 
oottditioa and manner of life, and to come 
to a decision respecting tbe future* He bow 
directed bis attention to tbe youngi and par- 
ticularly to tbe young women, wkb tbe question, 
Wbat condition bave you ebosen f '' Marriage, 
no doubt marriage ; marriage is a sacrament, it 
is sot aU wbo are able to become spiritual. 
Well I but bow is it witb your cboice of tbe 
object ?" and bis tbeme was now tbe question, 
''Come fate Pamoref'' 

'"Tbe last motive of your cboice is a sympathy, 
a feeling; tbeCSamival, October witb its festivities, 
contribute sometbing to awaken it in tbe bemrt. 
Do thfj parents interfere ? Tbe reply is — " I also 
bave my fancies, according to tbe will of God" 
Paintings, bysterics, are all called in as auxiliasies 
in tbe struggle against the parents ; whilst they, 
anxious for the bealtb or life of their child, regard 
a sojourn in tbe country as a necessity. A new 
opportunity for meetings. Tbe parents suffer ^ 
lovers, perhaps in Borne also, once to take a widk 
together ; they choose the Campo Vaccino^ (the 
ancient Forum) or some equally lonely phM in 
the city. They mdre app<Mntments to me^ at 
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mass, partsealarly on tbe great festivabj at 
Eastor, kc. See." 

The mendicant preadi^ every now and again 
biroaks in upon the current of his description, and 
1^ fiirthar he proceeds, the more frequently he 
utters his oio, oho ! pronounced in all possible 
modnlatioQB— fills up many a sentence and indi- 
cates many an idea by a sapote (you know 1} and 
now, like a pious Mephistopheles, he repeats the 
ordinal excuses for the growing inclination : aono 
sempKce ! (I am blameless I) His hearers mani- 
fest the liyeliest interest in his discourse, some- 
times expressed by a half-spoken — ^E vero (thaf s 
true I) and sometimes by a smile of approbation. 
He continues : — 

''The parents in the mean time seek out for 
another honourable husband, either of their own 
or of a corresponding condition of life ; they try 
to gain for him the preference, speak of his pre- 
tensions, his skill perhaps as a workman ; but the 
young lady laughs at his gait — ridicules tiie shoes 
in which he made his risit yesterday evening, 
which were not properly made or fastened. The 
gbl has got an artist, a sculptor, an engraver in 
her head, although she is able to form no distinct 
idea of the life which she expects; she knows 
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only that she shall be no longer a seamstress^ and 
shall go handsomely dressed npon the Corso^ to 
the theatre^ and upon Monte Fincio/^ 

The monk now applied his scourge to the free 
conversation which takes place between the young 
women and the young men who come to their 
houses^ especially because it inyolves so much loss 
of time, is often continued to midnight, and gives 
rise to exhaustion rather than invigoration. 

''The preacher, the confessor is now in full 
hopes of the conyersion of a young person — ^yes, 
he thinks he may reckon on it with certainty-^ 
she sits sorrowful, and ill at ease with herself. 
Lo ! there is a knock at the door/' 

Here the pale monk begins to imitate the 
gallant airs and smirking conceits of a young 
man, who is about to enter into the company of 
ladies, arranges his cravat and his cuffs with rapid 
fingers — strokes down his hair — runs his fingers 
through and arranges his locks, and casts a com- 
placent look upon his figure. These little efforts 
of satirical mimicry meet with uniyersal appro- 
bation. 

'' The young man enters the room. ''I saw 
you to-day at church — ^I don't go thither firom 
superstition^ for I know well that all the lights. 
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sennoDSj and music are mere int 
the priests. They are very severe uf 
DO doabt they are not so strict npon 
Thus the displeasure of the young lady 
its sacrifice, it unburthens itself 
clergy and all is forgotten/^ 

Among other things, the monk also 
story of Sarah in Egypt — of the presi 
Pharaoh made to the young stranger^ 
exclaims, ''Ecco i forestieri! (Lo! 
reigners !) their snares, their golden a 
snares seduce many from the paths of i 
into the way of sin. And thence als 
confessional, so many despairing self-acc 
and curses upon unhappy marriages — ^t 
many breaches of conjugal fidelity/' 

On Ash-Wfidnesday, (1841,) three Qua 
agers were present in the papal chapel 
Vatican^— those of Spain, Sardinia, and 
The young Queen Dowager of Spain had 
universal . commendation by the absence 
pretension in her manners and by her polit< 
fulness during the Carnival. Her conver 
gaiety, however, during divine service o 
Wednesday, excited the surprise of no sma 
ber of observers; she appeared to be con 
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forgetful of the day and its objects ; how great 
therefore was the astonishment of all on reading 
afterwards in the newspapers^ that immediatdy 
after this conduct she had thrown herself upon 
her knees before the holy father^ with tears in her 
eyes acknowledged her sins^ and expressed her 
repentance fcMr the injuries which had heen in- 
flicted on the Catholic church. 



VI. 

CONVBSSION^ FASnWO^ AND BBMISSXON OF SINS. 

On no point do the CathoUc and Protestant 
churches come into sharper collision than on 
the subject of confession. On this questioft they 
differ completely in doctrine, constitution, and 
practice. Auricular confession is the stronghold 
of the hierarchy ; when it ceases, the hierarch]^ of 
the Catholic church faOs from its hi^ estate; 
the sacrament of the mass k not sufficient to 
make a priest a priest in the sense of the chnrcfai 
for ev^ individual would not fed that the priest 
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is the mediator between himeelf and Ood. We 
v^entare also to ask, whether a church, in the 
proper sense of the term, be possible without con- 
fession 7 We do not of coarse mean, the compul- 
sory confession of the Romish church. It would 
be easy to show the «tih of this compulsory con- 
fession, the casuistry by which it is maintained, 
and the hypocrisy to which it leads; they are 
obvious enough ; but is not the Protestant com- 
munity deprived of a great blescdng, by neglecting 
personal confession, and substituting mere public, 
general, and spoken confession of sins before the 
(Mrfinanee of the Lord's supper ? — ^by the mainte- 
nance of the principle that it is our duty to con- 
fess our individual nns to God only? We do 
not indeed pour out our confessions of sin to an 
unknown (jod; he is not a dumb idol, that 
hath etiXB and cannot hear; he speaks with us 
personally and powerfully in his word. He 
threatens, ptinishes, and absolves. His word and 
his truth are our cbnfessors: but notwithstanding 
i£ this-^vduable as it is— does this system con- 
tain the principles of a sociid christian community 
-^he elements of that vigorous Kfe, which alone 
can give t6 Christians true joy in beheving f 
In conscientiousness and in moral power Pro- 
e2 
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testants are not inferior to Catholics^ but without 
doubt they stand below them in the power of 
faith and holy rejoicing ; and perhaps the chief 
reason for this inferiority lies in the want of those 
pious aids, which assist in easing the troubled 
thoughts^ in furnishing a stay to weak minds, and 
comfort to those who sorrow — in settling the 
doubts and perplexities which arise from those 
thoughts that sometimes accuse and sometimes 
excuse one another. 

It is maintained by very excellent men among 
Protestants in the various churches, that the 
church has indeed no power to speak of forgive- 
ness of sins, but only to express a hope of future 
remission. This results from the want of confes- 
sion — ^and disturbs and distracts the joyfiil. 
mind. , 

In Catholic confession, and in the joy and 
cheniulness which spring from it, there is much 
self-deception, much that is merely mechanMal, 
much that is absurd-^oes all that prove that 
confession itself is a delusion ? Is the evil a 
necessary accompaniment of the good f 

We shall endeavour to give somie account of the 
nature and practice of confession as ^stiDg iii 
the Bomish church. 
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One of the most celebrated confeason in Borne 
stated his views on this subject to me, in sab* 
stance as follows. 

" Whether the cathoUc or the protestant views 
respecting confession contribnte more or less to 
the moral strengthening and improvement of the 
people, we leave undetermined. We found our 
practice apon the belief that the confessional is an 
institution established by Christ, and absolutely 
connected with the power of the keys. Many 
no doubt confess without any true views either of 
the nature of the duty, or without any bene- 
ficial results, especially at Easter; it is never- 
theless, in general, good and salutary, that the 
church has appointed such fixed times for the 
general necessary performance of this duty. 
And there are also in reality very few who 
approach the confessional without a serious review 
of their lives, and without entertaining earnest 
thoughts of penitence and duty. It may however 
be confidently affirmed, that this is better than if 
they were not bound to confess. It is not 
credible to those inexperienced in this duty, how 
deep the arrows of the Almighty sometimes 
penetrate the minds of men otherwise wholly 
given to the world, how they fed the need of 
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oonfesaionj of makuig their peace with the d»ff ch 
and with God^ a^d how they do all that in them 
lies to open up their hearts to their oonfeasor. 
The latter must not be too rigoron»^vather 
comforting and admonishing than exercifiing the 
terrors of his office, espedally towards indiyid* 
nals placed in difficult positions; and mod 
depends on the power of the circumstances hy 
which they are surroundedj as, for ezamplci in 
the case of married persons, wh^ one of them 
partakes against his or her will in what is 
wicked^ in hopes of afterwards leading the other 
to what is good/' 

Bi^t after all, how great is the danger thiit both 
parties will regard confessio]| as the mere instru- 
mentality of keepiQgup peace between the chureh 
and the individual I For the church will not 
willingly suffer even the worldly and the sinful 
to get completely beyond her power, and the 
worldling is rarely bold enough to wish completely 
to break with her, because the fires of purgatorjr 
may possibly be a reality, and then the church 
(as well as her personification, the mother of 
God) may have great influence in the determi- 
nation of his eternal salvation. 

Reliance upon powerful protections is nowhere 
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slrong^ than in Borne; any one who is able to 
keep iqion a good nnderstanding with the church 
has always one chance of winning the great prize of 
etomal happiness ; hat he who is-not reconciled 
to the church, has no chance at all. One is 
astonished at the nmnher of men, who in other 
respects may be called sensible, who Uve a friTO'* 
bus or perhaps somewhat dissolute life, but who 
eat fish on Fridays, and devote a few minutes 
yearly to confession, and who therefore look upon 
Protestants with a certain satirical contempt, 
though they themselves can scarcely admit the 
possibility of eternal life. 

Confession has frequently the effect of strength- 
ening the sinner in his confidence ; the external 
ordinance supplies the place of the internal grace 
— the form kills the spirit. This partly arises from 
the immense importance which is attached to 
eiternal rites by the church, and to the compulsion 
which is used ; for temporal disadvantages, and 
of no light weight, are imposed upon those who 
do not go to confession. 

Let us, however^ take a systematic view of 
the arrangement. This formality is closely 
connected with compulsory confession at Easter. 
At this season the most celebrated confessors are 
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oecnpied in their office during the whole day ; and 
yon will, in general, see a dozen of persons in 
waiting, till the one just confessing has finished. 
In Naples it is quite nsnal to see a whole party 
of soldiers before a confessional. An aged 
catholic observed to me, that these celebrated 
confessors resemble hospital physicians and 
surgeons, who in consequence of the multitude of 
the patients, seldom become fully acquainted with 
individuals, and often forget what they themselves 
last prescribed ; but as all medical, surgical, and 
mechanical means are in the best order in tlnse 
great hospitals, so is it also in these compulsory 
confessions at Easter. 

The chief preparation for Easter confession is 
the preceding Lent. Many are very strict in its 
observance, but even these are in great danger of 
mistaking the mere bodily exercises for the main 
duty. On the vigil of a great fast, one perceives 
even in the cofiEee-houses evidences of its severity. 
You are obliged to take your chocolate in a scarcely 
fluid state and without milk, and therefore 
scarcely digestible; whilst others take their coffee 
with brandy or other liqueurs, which are placed in 
rows on a shelf along with the image of the 
Madonna. 
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Milk^ however, may be obtained, by going into 
a small adjoining chamber, which is the reaort of 
those who are ill and have permission, and of 
heretics. In the eating-honses yon are obliged to 
sit at one table if you eat meat, and at another if 
yon dine on fish. The bishops have had recourse 
to these plans, in order to prevent a too easy indul- 
gence in the tempting loxories which such places 
always afford. In order that persons, under the 
pretence of being unwell, may not eat flesh and fish 
at the same meal, these viands are obUged to be 
served at different tables, ^omo here, magro there. 
We saw and read a placard to this effect near the 
temple of the Sibyl, above the waterfall at Tivoli. 

If, however, you have eaten meat and wish for 
fish, the waiter begs you to have the goodness to 
remove to another table; if again you ask for 
pudding, you must return to your former locality. 
Such bodily exercises, however, avail but little, 
when the whole affair is one of compulsion, and it 
is quite impossible to devise means to prevent all 
sorts of violations of these decrees. 

From the examples by which various Italian 

ecclesiastics have sought to explain to me their 

views respecting confession and its uses, it is 

obvious that the confessional does not deal so 
x5 
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much with the whole cluuracter aed constitution 
of the mind and mode of life^ as with singlfi a^9 
which are forbidden, much less on account of 
their immorality, than of their inconsistency with 
the decrees of the church. Several examples have 
furnished me with satisfactory proofjs that great 
attention is given to subjects of the most private, 
notice^ and which pure minds cannot discuss with- 
out pollution — that affairs de matrimonio are of 
constant occurrence, and that specific details are 
required and given by old and young on all topics 
connected with sexual distinctions and passions. 
The secrecy of the confessors is incredibly 
strict. 

Formerly the names of all those who did not 
confess at Easter, were, after repeated admonitionsi- 
posted up in the Church of St. Bartholomeo. 
These, however, were in general only persons of 
small note — ^the distinguished and rich were suf- 
fered to escape. This practice has been abolished 
since 1833, as an important ecclesiastic told me, 
out of consideration for the increasing intercourse 
between natives and foreigners. Still all possible 
means are employed, and not merely moral iniJu'- 
ences, to compel the inhabitants of the country tq 
yield implicit obedience to the law. For this 
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purpose the clergy go from hoQse to houM before 
Easter, and take down the names of all the inhabi- 
tants. 

When a person has fulfilled the daty of Easter 
confession and communion, he receives a certifi- 
cate and attestation of the fisust ; these certificates 
are collected after Easter, in order to famish a 
means of ecclesiastical police, and to know who 
have and who have not yielded obedience to the 
law and the church. There are, however, persons 
who have no desire for confession, and who yet 
wish to avoid the disagreeable consequences of its 
neglect ; and there are others who help them out 
of their difficulties, by going through this Easter 
confession twice, ikrice, four times, and selling 
their superabundant certificates ; that is, persons 
who really make a trade of confessing and commu- 
nicating. Even women are employed as instru- 
meata on this occasion, who at other times are 
engaged in mediating affairs of a very different 
description. 

Others, but still fewer than one would imagine, 
join in the communion without having previously 
confessed, and then obtain a certificate. This 
however is attended with considerable danger, and 
the punishment for such daring, if discovered^ is 
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Tcryhcyy. It was undoubtedly not merdy » 
reference to this abuse, that Phflip Hm, ^8 
founder of the Italian Oratorians,* looked with 
satisfaction at the names in St. Bartbolomeo, and 
said : " Much better than to have been guilty of 
a blasphemous communion. 

These certificates of confession were need «> 
Prance in the time of Louis XV, as a true instrn- 
ment of the Inquisition, because priests were ffldy 
allowed to administer the sacraments to those who 
could give proof of their having made their Easter 
confession to a non-appellant. Hence also came 
the distinction between a cmfmeur and a dkeeteur,^ 
because there were many who had a very stnc 
Gttholic for their confessor at Easter, but who 
chose another for the direction of their conscience. 

The following course is at present pursued m 
France, and has been foUowed since the EeWu- 
tion. Certificates of confession or communion are 

• The Italian Oratorians are distingtuBhed fifom sparty 
of the same name which was founded in imitation of them 
by Oax^inal Berulle in France. In Italy each of their 
houses is independent, whilst in France, they are »1 
under the rule of the mother institution in ?«"«• 
Jansenism has forced its way into both hrwiches. Their 
small garden, in the 9roa8 Street of Chiesa Now in Roo*. 
is wstl worth seeing. 
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no longer given; bat any one wbo wisbea to marry^ 
must declare to a prieat, under seal of the aecreqr 
of confeaaion, that he doea not at preaent fed 
diapoaed to oonfeaaion and regeneration, bat that 
he hopea at a later period to fulfil thia daty. 
This I know from the beat authority. 

Prieata are said nerer to give an atteatation 
of having granted absolution, but merely that the 
person haa confessed. I know not whether the 
confessors of St. Peter's, who hear and absolve 
the sins which are reserved for the curia alone, 
confine their certificates to confession only, or 
whether they also attest absolution.* 

It is no doubt through the efiects of confession 
and absolution, that there is a speedy obUvion 
among Italians, in society and in the nearer rela- 
tions of life, of all those breaches of the law and 
morality which may have been committed. Even 
persons who have been subjected to infamous 

* In St Petex's there are confessionals for this purpose, 
and confesBon in all the principal languages of the 
Christian world. These persons often present their 
countrymen to the Pope ; and I have heard of all sorts 
of petty jealousies between two Frenchmen, for example. 
It is somewhat as if there w^re two ambassadors firom 
one nation to the same power. 
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the Bomish cluirch, in too fBtvorabk a li^t. We 
liave placed the moral daogen and fireqnenft 
abases of it insostrongapointofyiewj that many 
would regard them as sufficient to lead them 
wholly to reject the doctrine^ and to deny its pos- 
stUa utility. Is it^ howeverj the true way to 
strengthen oarselves^ or bear our testimony to 
Christian truth, to speak evil of the church of 
B(NQQe7 

To this I must answer. No. Auricular confes- 
sion is a powerful means of relieving souls weighed 
down with the burthen of their sins— K>f conveying 
peace to the troubled spirit — of encouraging men 
thoroughly to examine their own hearts— of 
leading them away from the darkness of the past, 
and inducing them to look forward to the bright- 
ness of the future — that they may not only enter 
upon, but hopefully persevere in newness of life. 
A great judge of the human heart has called it a 
personal sermon. 

This practice is not only advantageous to the 
individual, but without confession there is no 
proper church communion ; and if the practice 
did not privately and secretly prevail in the Pro- 
testant churches, we should have no church. But 
it is far from receiving the prominence which it 
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deserves; our theologians are better aequainted 
with books and oratory than with the haman 
heartj and this is at the same time the cause and ' 

the effect, that the troubled consciences of the i 

members of their churches and parishes are so | 

rarely opened to them for consolation and advice. i 

But if this consolation and direction is not to be I 

found among theologians^ it is sought for else- | 

where; it is in fact a necessity, and recourse is 
had to those who are not only mighty in the | 

scriptures, but rich in experience, and well ac- , 

quainted with the workings and nature of their ' 

own hearts and affections. The clergy of a church 
must either meet the demands and necessities of 
the people, or the church will become dilapidated | 

and fall to ruin. j 

This Gh>8pel confession however has nothing \ 

compulsory ; it is prescribed to be made at no 
limited term ; it is not bound to the priest, but 
from the necessity of the case, the soul seeks for a 
depository of its thoughts, and longs for comfort 
and consolation in its tribulations — a strengthen- 
ing of its hopes for the future trials of life. It is 
a confession in the spirit of that which is recom- 
mended and enjoined by the apostle James: 
'* Confess your faults one to another and pray for 
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one another^ that ye may be bealed/' Is this 
practice then upon its proper footing in the Pro- 
testant churches ? Nay, by no means. Every- 
thing is left too much to accident^ if we may so 
speak ; the communion of the saints, of the mem- 
bers of churches, has too Uttle community of 
purpose, and is so destitute of rule and govern- 
ment that the gifts of the Spirit are not mutuaDy 
developed, and we cannot say that the highly 
gifted and those who have need of advice and 
consolation are placed in a true Uving relation to 
one another. Were all on a true Christian foot- 
ing, as it should be, confession would require no 
law, but become a free and pious usage, to the 
advantage of the whole body the church, and for 
the promotion of individual piety, or still better, 
no one would then fed himself an isolated being, 
forsaken by Ood and his fellow men. In this 
respect much depends on the clergy. Are those 
who minister in holy thingil trained and fitted for 
the performance of such duties ? 

The system of indulgence and remission not 
only gave rise to the reformation ; but the main- 
tenance of the system by the council of Trent is 
the sianction of the dead, external works of Roman 
Catholicism. 
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In defen(» of the necessity of penanceB, the 
Eomish confessors continually appeal to the com- 
parison with the cf»e of a physician who pie>- 
scribes diet to a state of convalescence; huA re- 
mission puta an end to the necessity for this favor- 
able discipline. Jf it be profitable or necessaij^ 
no one can dispense with its use ; if it b^ notj it 
is merely an unnecessary burthen upon the con* 
science. Punishment for sin^ it is said^ must 
either be inflicted here by penance, or the soul 
must be purified by purgatorial fires. Fardoai, 
however, frees from the necessity of botL 

We shall illustrate this point by some examples. 
In the porch of the church of St. Lorenzo^ thate 
is 9 small cross cut in stone ; near it the follow- 
ing inscription. ^^ Whoever kisses this cross 
receives one hundred days' remission.^' A similar 
cross is placed, as has already been mentioned, at 
the entrance to the Coliseum. 

Between the Yiminal and Qairinal hills, at the 
back of Sta. Maria Maggiore, stands the ehurcb 
of Sta. Paden^iana, which is the oldest in Borne. 
This was the original situation of the house of 
the Senator Fudens, who was the father of four 
sfdnts. This was the first asylum of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and here the ancient martyrs cele- 
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bmted the oxduumceB of baptiBm and the Lord's 
wpper. St. Peter is said to have read mass at 
one of the altars. Under another Ue the bones 
of SOOO BEiBGrtyrs ; apictare rq>re8ents some holy 
vi^fina coUeeting their scattered limbs upon the 
place of ezeention^ and carefully sweeping their 
blood together into a well. Even at the begin- 
Wig of our cantary^ as we are informed by an 
inscription, on examination and digging, some 
blood was discoYered. More, no man can re* 
quire! 

Another inscription in Latin and Italian states : 
^'Yuiitantes banc ecclesiam singulis diebus (ogni 
giomo) conseqauntur indulgentiam 3000 annorum 
et remissionem tertise partis peecatorum suorum, 
aUasque quam plurimas/' '^ Whoever visits this 
church shall obtain for every day indulgence for 
3000 years, and remission for the third part of 
his sins, and many other pardons/^ One could 
scarcely wish for more, as it would appear. And 
yet this church is usually empty, for it is still 
better to obtain a complete remission, and what 
is 3000 years to eternity ? 

The following declaration is prefixed to the 
Bomish church Calendar (Diario Bomano) for the 
year 1841 : Inasmuch as every year new feasts 
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and new exercises of devotion increase^ for sake 
of brevity the devout reader is informed, tbat 
in those churches where the holy days of 
Christ, the holy Virgin, or a saint are celebrated, 
there is plenary indulgence (vi h indulgenza ple- 
naria). In some privileged churches this inscrip* 
tion is once for all cut in stone — ^''^ Daily, 
general, plenary indulgence/^ Any one wishing to 
share in this magnificent promise, must commu- 
nicate in the church once. 

But to return for a moment to Sta. Pudenziana, 
what is the signification of the phrase, "remission 
of one-third of his sins?'' That is a singular mode 
of calculation, when compared with remission for 
3000 years and many other remissions ! I asked 
several ecclesiastics and laymen for an explanation. 
Some said this, some that, as for example, that this 
third referred to deadly, the other only to venial 
sins. As I perceived, however, that none of them 
spoke with any confidence on the matter, I betook 
me to one of the most celebrated casuists and 
confessors of the holy city, who gave me the 
following explanation of or apology for the inscrip- 
tion : " The other remissions refer to those sins 
for which satisfaction may be given, either in 
this world, or in the fires of purgatory, but this 
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rdates to those canonical penalties which are 
now obsolete (they appear to ha?e been pubUc) ; 
this tUrd therefore has no longer any appUcation 
in our timesJ' Although I felt a great respect 
for the man on other points, it seemed to me that 
on this he wished to help hia church out of the 
difficulty by the aid of a back door. 

The distinction between works of penance which 
are imposed for the purpose of satisfaction (satis- 
factoria) and those which contribute to amend- 
ment (medicinalia) may be very well in theory, 
and upon paper, and it would be well indeed if 
the latter alone were retained, and the former 
wholly abolished, as resting upon superstitious 
ideas of Gk>d and of human works; but to the 
former, and to the former alone, remission is said 
to extend, and from the former alone the church 
grants an absolution. But as the same external 
exercises are used in both cases, both for the 
satisfactoria and the medicinalia — ^for example, the 
use of the rosary and personal castigations — with 
the aboUtion of the satisfactoria, the medicinaUa 
would also speedily disappear, if the confessor was 
not a man of rare prudence and conscientiousness. 
Protestantism has perhaps in its effects some 
similarity to the doctrine of remission of sins ; 
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and dogmatieal faith is often employed as a meifis 
of abolishing, not only those exercises which relttle 
to satisfaction for sins committed, but those also 
which relate to amendment of life ; and it is 
doubtful whether the one does not sometimes leisd 
to as strong and ill-placed a confidence in spiritual 
security as the other. We shall again touch upon 
the subject of remission, and submit some further 
documents with respect to it, when speaking of 
the service of the Yii^in. 



VII. 

PASSION AND EASTBB WEEK. 

The person who attempts anew to describe this 
wonderful season in Rome, must have no smdl 
confidence in his pen ; he must assume that he is 
able to say better what has been said a hundred 
times before. 

I do not venture upon this task — uid because 
this point has been, in all its external forms, so 
frequently treated, which has not been the ease 
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mother of the Maccabees was consoled by a people 
who admired and lauded the heroic death of her 
childrien. The other martyrs were consoled and 
animated by the example of Christ; and that which 
is the consolation of all^ was the reason of the 
depth of the Virgin's sorrows. The death of Christ 
put an end to his earthly sufferings^ but not to 
the unspeakable sufferings of his mother. Each 
brings a sacrifice to (jolgotha — she a sacrifice 
of her sorrows^ he a sacrifice of expiation. The 
different single wounds and agonies of Christ are 
all combined in the sorrows of the Virgin — they 
have their focus and centre in her heart.'' And, 
therefore^ the preacher in the Jesuit Oratorium 
of Caravita* ventured to call the Virgin^ the 
Co-redeemer of mankind (co-redentrice). 

On hearing the celebrated Yocal music in the 
Sixtine chapel, it struck me as being much more 
calculated to express the deep and human sorrows 
of the VirgiUj than the elevated and dignified 
passion of the Bedeemer. The music on such 
occasions almost always consists of modern com- 



* In this oratory, the practice of mutual scourging was 
resorted to by men, who flogged each other on their naked 
backs. 
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positions, and very seldom anything is given of 
Palestrina^ 

The second clrcnmstanoe which struck me with 
snrprise in the Passion week, was the extraordi- 
nary mixture of mourning and a joy scarcely to 
he restrained. This is completely evangelical I 
Perhaps, however, something else is concealed 
under this manifestation — ^the termination of 
Lent ; the joyful days of Carnival which preceded 
this period of fasting rise up irrepressibly in the 
recollection. 

Formerly in Madrid, as well as in Hamburg 
and Amsterdam, not a carriage was to be heard in 
the streets daring the whole Passion week. In 
Bome the bells are all silent, the drums muffled 
as at the death of a king, and the military carry 
their arms reversed. At Ave Maria, and for an 
hour afterwards, there is a great rattling and 
knocking with pieces of wood in the convents and 
among the boys in the streets. This however is, 
now af least, become a sort of amusement and 
game (a Ouy Fawkes), 

On Good Friday, the butchers cover the hams, 

which areset out and strewed with laurels, with hun- 

dredsof lamps. These hamsare interspersed insome 

cases with representations from the history of our 

p 
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Lord's passion, whOst others, and particalarly one 
immediately adjoining the Vatican, exhibited the 
figure of Punch, who was not to be mistaken. 

In the evening the great ham market is 
opened; and on Saturday the rejoicing is no 
longer restrained. In Naples, on the Saturday, 
an ugly doll, whose head is made of an orange 
stuck full of feathers, the image of Lent, is handed 
out of the window, maltreated, and destroyed. 

In Rome the streets during the whole morning 
are thronged — shots of rejoicing are fired in all 
directions, and the vessels which had been em- 
ployed to hold the salt fish, or other Lenten arti- 
cles, are blown up with powder. All this clearly 
enough denotes that the people of the holy city 
are thinking far more of their deliverance from 
the meagre diet of Lent and of their confession 
accomplished, than of redemption from sin 
through the sufferings of the Lord. 

It would be a vain attempt to give any very 
brief account of the great ceremonies of the holy 
week, and this is the less necessary for the reason 
already assigned* 

The ceremony of washing the feet altogether 
disappointed my expectations; the character of 
Jiumility which constitutes its soul is wholly 
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wanting. It is in fact a mere ezhibitioa for the 
aiBiiaeDient of genttemen in dreaa coats and 
foreign ladies^ and into which very little that is 
earnest and serious at all enters. The same thirteen 
poor ecclesiastics who have played their part in 
the foot-washing scene are afterwards magnificently 
served at a splendid table in a tribnne of the 
Vatican^ and the Pope himself takes part in 
sendng them. It may be said of this also, that 
it is wholly destitute of any religious earnestness. 
The present Pope, who is somewhat of a humorist, 
said a few years ago, to a person who was engaged 
in serving Ihe table on this occasion, and who was 
pouring too much water into the wine glass of a 
guest : " Stop— he drinks his wine unmixed — ^he 
is a Swiss.'' 

The scene of the benediction on Easter day is 
truly magnificent. The Pope comes out on 
the balcony of St. Peter's-^thousands upon 
thousands file over the area below — ^he stretches 
forth his arms towards the waiting multitude — 
pronounces his blessing upon them, upon the 
city, upon the world; the moment of the blessing 
is indeed solemn and imposing, and in the midst 
of the stillness of death nothing is heard but the 
voice of the Pope and the waters of the fountains ; 
r 2 
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and immediately afterwards the canon of St. 
Angelo announces to the world that it has been 
blessed. 

The illumination of the dome of St. Peter's in 
the evening is also a most magnificent sight; if the 
second, sodden, and much more splendid illnmi- 
nation be a sensible image of the church upon 
earth, the first appeared to me, as I viewed it from 
a hill in the distance, to partake more of the 
genuine character of art. As the dome from 
moment to moment seemed to extend its giant 
form, it appeared to me as if a ''temple not built 
with hands'' — an image of the living christian 
church — ^had been let down from heaven ; as I 
stood gazing with astonishment at this over- 
whelming spectacle, the well-known voice of a 
beggar close beside me called out, ''Povero cieco!'' 
(poor blind man). I had often heard this before ; 
it never appeared to me so pertinent and striking. 
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VIII. 

OFFICES OF THE VIBGIN AND THB BSHI88ION8 
CONNECTED WITH THBH IN BOHE. 

The more one investigates and examines^ and 
endeavours to arrive at the truth, the more difficolt 
it appears thoroughly to fathom and describe the 
religious peenHarities of a people, p&rty, church| or 
community. Their dogmas and symboUcal books 
must however always furnish the main element 
for forming an opinion, and next to these their 
demeanour in life, with all its variety and move- 
ment, which resemble vowels between consonants. 
Since the days of Trent and Schmalkald much has 
been said and written on this subject; the ground 
has been trodden again and again. 

If a community is charged with what appears an 
excrescence or evil consequence of their ecclesias- 
tical polity or system, the accusation is imme- 
diately repelled by the assurance, that such excres- 
cences are no real products of their faith or 
practice, but rather abuses of and departures 
from their fundamental principles. 
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Protestants as well as Catholics have reconrse 
to this excuse^ and the former quite as much and 
as often as the hitter. We must admit that the 
Protestant system and our Oospel freedom not 
only implies the possibility, bat the relative 
necessity of sectarian divisions, of uncharitable* 
ness, of imperfect faith, or even total relinqnish- 
ment of the Grospel. The Catholic church has 
the advantage of being able, if not to counteract, 
at least very much to obstruct these tendencies, 
and to repress their outward manifestation* 

In our days the Catholic church is very re- 
laxed in these matters, and is satisfied to pass 
over in silence all non-essential differences, which 
are formed in the bosom of the church, as long as 
they do not appear upon the stage of public Ufe, 
in order to preserve the reputation of external 
unity, although only in appearance. 

This very reputation and glory of monarchical 
order and police, by which the lenity of the church 
is maintained, are however precisely the things 
which make the church responsible for the ex- 
crescences of ecclesiastical life, and she cannot be 
allowed by any equivocation of ideas to play fast 
and loose with the terms *' church and CathoKe." 
By church is understood a definite, visible, palpable 
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we can only reply^ it is at least Roman Catholic. 
Are we wrong in this ? Let it be shown in what 
respect. 

Once or twice in every month, the vicar gene- 
ral of the Pope and of the Roman Curia — who in 
1840 was Giuseppe del titolo di Santa Susanna, 
della S. R. C. Prete Card, della Porta Rodiana — 
sends forth an invito sacro, an invitation to the 
faithful to the performance of some of those works 
which are well pleasing to the church, which 
invito is printed in the establishment of the 
apostolic chamber. 

This invitation is printed on a large sheet in 
the form of an advertisement, adorned at the top, 
I with the Pope's arms, supported on each side 

j by representations of St. Peter and St. Paul, and 

signed by the vicar general and secretary of the 
Curia. These inviti are placarded within and 
on the outside of the churches. It cost me, 
however, no small trouble to obtain copies of 
several in an honourable way ; I had no liberty 
of choice, and therefore copied just what was given 
me. These inviti make us acquainted ^ith a 
peculiarity of Roman Catholic piety, and furnish 
us at the same time with the bond which 
unites dogmas and life; because every one of 
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these inviti to the performance of some work of 
piety is preceded by a dogmatical explanation of 
the views of the church. Their usual topics are 
the honour of the Virgin and remission. 

On August 26th^ 1840, the vicar general of 
the Pope issued the following address to the 
faithful. 

'^For many centuries the miserable descend- 
ants of Adam have sighed over and lamented the 
melancholy consequences of that original sin, 
whereby the delightful peace and communion 
between God and men were broken ; those conse- 
quences have been the unhappy inheritance of all 
the descendants of their first parent, subjecting 
them to all the sufferings of body and spirit, 
which are the penalties of their violation of the 
divine commandment. In the midst of so many 
tears and so much unhappiness, mankind have 
found DO other consolation than in the hope of the 
fulfilment of the divine promise, which was given 
in the commencement of the world, that in the 
fulness of the time there should arise a Saviour 
and a Deliverer, through whom all things should 
be made new, who should be the founder of a new 
covenant between Gk)d and man. 

At length the promised Star of Jacob arose as 
p 5 
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the foreranner of this glorious day^ and the birth 
of the beloved Virgin (verginella) of Nazareth^ 
who was predestined from all eternity to be the 
mother of the Saviour of men^ according to the 
flesh, was the signal of this age of mercy and 
grace, which should wipe away the tears of the 
mournful, and make the hearts of the faithful 
sing for joy. 

''The heavenly child (la bambina) was no 
sooner bom, than heaven rejoiced, for in her its 
inhabitants recognised their future Queen — ^her 
by whom, according to the expression of the 
fathers, its closed gates should be again opened, 
and the pkees left vacant by the fallen angels 
again occupied. The snakes of hell were terri- 
fied and quaked with fear, for in her they recog- 
nised the person by whom they should be trodden 
under foot and conquered ; and in her, in Mary, 
the voices of the prophets proclaimed joy to the 
world, announcing to men the birth of their 
mother, help, and consolation. 

"The festival* which we are about to celebrate, 



* This was not the feast of the 29th of August, on 
which a service is peifbrmed in honour of the most holy 
heart of the Virgin in St Eustachio, in St Pietro in 
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believers, is that which recalls to our memories 
this happy and health-bringing epoch. Let us 
therefore unite with all the heavenly host, and 
with all the faithful everywhere, and rejoice in 
the birth of this glorious child (la bambina) ; in 
her we recognise the source of our rejoicing, our 
hope, and our dignity ; let us take courage, and 
full of reverence and gratitude fall down at her 
cradle, whilst we piously honour her, and earnestly 
pray that she may realise for us all those mercies 
and blessings of which her birth was the announce* 
ment and beginning. 

"His Holiness^ our Lord, the Pope, in his tender 
reverence for the Virgin, burns with desire that all 
believers, but especially the inhabitants of the holy 
city, in 'drawing near to this holy feast, should 

Mentorio, under the name of Sta. Maria della Lottera, 
in Sta. Maddalena, under the name of Sta. Maria della 
Salute, and in St Agostino, as della Cintura. The fes- 
tival to which this Invito refers was that held on the 8th 
of September, the birth-day of the Virgin. This festival 
was celebrated in the Papal chapel and in a great number 
of other churches. On this occasion we learned that the 
church of Sta. Maria in Gosmedin is the second which 
was consecrated to the Virgin in Rome, ann. dom. 271. 
The birth-day of the Virgin is regarded as a high and 
strict solemn day in Borne — JFhsta dipreceUo. 
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increase more and more in their feelings of confi- 
dence and reverence towards the Virgin mother; he 
has therefore commanded us to announce^ that there 
shall be nine days of solemn preparatory services^ 
as a preparation for the celebration of this mys- 
tery, and that these shall be held in all the 
churches of the holy city dedicated to the Virgin, 
as well as in all the nightly oratories; and in 
cases where they cannot be observed, eight days 
services shall be substituted. For the greater 
benefit of our souls, his Holiness on this occasion 
grants a remission of seven years, and as many 
times forty days for every attendance on these 
solemnities, and plenary indulgence to all those 
who are present at least five times at these holy 
services, confess their sins, and with earnest 
prayer partake of the holy communion. 

" These indulgences may also be extended to 
the souls of the blessed in purgatory. ^ They may 
be gained by all women who live in communities, 
if they repeat the prescribed prayers in the place 
where they are accustomed to pray, and if within 
the prescribed time they confess and partake of 
the holy communion. Those who are sick and 
prisoners may also partake of these indulgences, 
if they perform those works and oflfer up those 
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prayers which are imposed upon them by their 
respectife confessors and pastors/' ftc. &c. 

Does not this address^ issued in the name of 
the Pope^ and directed to all believers^ resemble 
a parable representing the history of the fio- 
mish church? First the doctrine of original 
sin, and the desire for a Saviour; then this 
Saviour quietly passed over, and the substitution 
of the Virgin ; next the privileges to be secured 
according to the frequency of attendance, and 
how by our merits we may be the means of 
delivering others. 

The appeal to the faithful which has been here 
given, may be best explained by another pro- 
ceeding from the same authority, and dated the 
23rd Nov. 1840 ; it runs as follows : — 

'^ The most precious of all the mysteries relating 
to the Virgin is, without doubt, the mystery of 
her immaculate conception. The people were not 
satisfied to erect in honour of the Virgin noble 
temples and altars under this name, but they 
besought the holy church to appoint a suitable 
festival, and went so far as to dedicate themselves 
to the confession and reverence of so great a 
mystery, and whole nations bound themselves to 
this service by solemn vows and offerings. When 
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we reflect upon the reasons for which so many 
people and nations have devoted themselves to 
this holy service, how great appears to us this 
mystery, and how strongly are we called upon to 
bear it in remembrance ! Yes, in this mystery, 
the glory of (jod is manifested through his love, 
wisdom, and almighty power, which are therein 
peculiarly displayed ; this mystery casts so much 
splendour and hght on the Virgin that she is 
thereby pointed out as the chosen one among 
thousands, so often pointed out and described in 
the sacred writings,' as the person towards whom 
the goodness of the Creator was extended. By 
virtue of this mystery, the descendants of Adam 
see, in a creature belonging to their race, every stain 
of sin and condemnation blotted out which they 
contracted from the guilt of their first parents; 
in this mystery the christian world recognises the 
glorious morning star, which once appeared for 
the consolation of the world, the forerunner of that 
day of blessings and of grace which w^ to make 
good all losses, to heal all injuries, and to put an 
end to all sorrows under which the miserable 
children of man had groaned for so many 
centuries. 
'^The solemn commemoration of this grei^ 
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mystery is approaching^ and it is reasonable that 
we, penetrated by similar picas feelings and by 
the same holy faiths should prepare to celebrate it 
With advantage and joy. 

''His Holiness our Lordj eyer anzioos that the 
people of this holy city shonld be distinguished 
especially for their reverence towards the Virgin, 
in order to facilitate this exercise, decrees that a 
solemn preparation (apparecchio) should precede 
this celebration, and that in all the patriarchal 
snd parochial churches, as well as in all others 
dedicated to the Yii^, and in the nightly 
oratories, suitable prayers should be offered up for 
nine days, and that the Lauretanian litanies, 
together with certain appointed Latin prayers 
thereto subjoined, should be read. 

''In order to encourage the faithful and to 
make this exercise more profitable to their souls, 
his Holiness grants to all those who perform the 
prescribed preliminary services in any of the 
churches above mentioned, a remission for seven 
years, and seven times forty days remission for 
every visit, and plenary indulgence to those who 
are present at least five times, confess and par- 
take of the holy communion during this period, 
and, according to the Pope's views, pray for the 
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temporal as well as spiritual necessities of th( 
holy church. These indulgences may also Ix 
transferred to those who have died in the faith. 

''The nations and people who have always been 
most distinguished for their zealous obedience tc 
the illustrious Virgin Mother of God, and have 
called upon her aid under this glorious title, have 
ever found her a tender and loving mother, a 
present aid and a powerful protectress, and ye 
Romans, remember that ye have never prayed to 
her and called upon her in vain ; the testimonies of 
her loving protection extended over you are still 
fresh j continue to persevere in this earnest love 
as her sons, and she will not cease to give you 
evidence of being a most loving mother. Present 
yourselves then before her throne and celebrate 
this great mystery; purify yourselves in these 
days from every taint of corruption, which is the 
only means of approaching her with acceptance, 
and of securing a favourable hearing and ready 
answer to your prayers/^ 

This appeal to the faithful in Eome is highly 
remarkable; it has all the characteristics of a 
diplomatic dispatch. The vicar general knows 
that the immaculate cmception is no dogma of the 
Catholic church; and yet the 8th of December, the 
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day for the commemoration of this mystery is one 
of the grand and strict festivals of the year^ and 
service is performed in the Papal chapel in the 
Vatican ; the vicar feels anzions that all possible 
means may be adopted which may contribute to 
the honoor of the Virgin, and has at the same 
time to guard against the danger of a departure 
from the decisions of the Council of Trent. The 
Virgin is no doubt intentionally called a creatore, 
because the people in their blind zeal were ready 
to exalt her to the station of one of the persons in 
tlie Trinity. The intention of raising a barrier 
against this tendency is not to be mistaken ; but 
there is an absence of the determined will, and 
power boldly to propound the opposing truth. 
Buonaparte's observation with respect to one of 
his generals holds good of this vicar general — ^he 
knows how to build a golden bridge for his oppo- 
nents, but not to oppose them with an iron bar. 
This spirit of concession is by no means personal, 
but has its root in the bosom of the Bomish church. 
There is one name and one only, which might 
have been brought forward as a certain stay to 
this degeneracy of the service of the Virgin, and 
that name is Christ ; and yet the name of our 
Lord does not once occur in the whole address. 
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he depnture from the views and nsagea o^ 
cut church is clearly seen by a ixnopari^" 
nsmnef in which the feast of the immai 
sefitioD »Bd the first day of advent n 
«d in the holy city, where the practice 
iial for the whole church. The latter ti 
brated by the papal conrt, but the city 
HE presents that festive character 
ijs does on the oecasion of the formi 
feast dedicated to the Virgin there is a ^ 
ice in a multitade of churches in 
reaa on Advent day^ there is onl^r 
s in the Vatican to celebrate the comr 
it of the ecclesiastieal year ; and btsid^^^^ 
servieeg in the other chnrches^ as, 
>le, in the chnrch of the Capuchine:^^^^ 
ester, in Ara Cceli^ and in many other 
oratories J are not connected vrith the 
the new year^ but expressly with the ^.-^ 

he nine days' solemnities preparator^T'^ 
t of the immaculate conception ! ^'-^ ^ %* 

Juring the whole of this preparatory "^^ f^\^ 
^ht ia kept burning in every hoaee bef'^^ ^ 
ge of the Virgin. Since olden times t^ ^ y^^ 
Ration of Confalone have had a ^tA^^^^^^ ^^^ 
ve procession on this feast day. 
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^pj ^^^^ Q ^^ «t present sets out firom the ehurch 
i^ ^^V/ ^* ^^« Capitol, is among the most 



^l^ ^0|. ^ ^^^ whole ecclesiastical year, perhaps 

^ ^^ ^l-c/ ^^^^ except that at Corpus Christi. 

^^j^^ ^i^^ ' '^lio have long adopted this doctrine 

th-. ^^iV-. ^^^^liing their own honour, take a 

^j.^ ^^^1 ^ *^ procession; on this day 

> ^iou Qi» ^^onqnerors — ^this is the triumphal 

Oon /* ^0 p. - ^*^^^* tte chief church of the Domi- 

fi*v ^^^\ th-*. ^^^ of reverence is heard on this 

^ ^^ ^e^x>-^^^ ^Dpponents of the doctrine have of 

f ^^ *^ P^^^^^ *^ celebrate its triumph. The 

^*od hag £. ^V^e for the honour of the Mother 

^^^despe^^ ^::5utrun them, and these, the faith- 



™on of ^^ V guardians and judges of the Inqui- 
enougi foj. ^V^ great Innocent, have not faith 

Tb^* ^*^^^^^t people of Rome 1 
Ara CoBli. ^^^^^"^ ^*® ^^^ ^'®™ *® church of 

a cOtoP^^^^ >^^^ ^e of the best points for obtaining 



the t^^^^-^^-^^ ^Mr of the whole is the balustrade of 

•^0^^ ^Vi. ^c®^* ^ ^^ Capitol. Prom this 

'* ^^^^^ ^^le procession may be minutely seen, 

AVo^^ y and moves down the classical hill. 

'tiVv^ ^Uf^V^^^^ ^® opened by military, I believe 

^0 ^^ guard— the bearing of the Soman 
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legions may have been Bomething different 

clram8| two bands of military music, an immeixae 
standard with a picture of the Queen of heaven^ 
the host, the whole order of Franciscans in Itoxne^ 
consisting of at least one hundred and fifty persons^ 
and finally, in the midst of a great throng, an altar 
with a miracle-working image of the Virgin, boroe 
by sixteen stout men. The people fell upon their 
knees before this altar as it passed, in greater 
numbers and with more devoutness than before 
the host. Many of the heads of the mendicant 
monks were very interesting as they passed } I 
know not, however, whether rigid ascetism gave 
, ! to many of their countenances that brutal ap« 

pearance which they exhibited. Only a very few 
exhibited any outward signs of earnest piety^ or 
any of that appearance of bodies worn and wasted 
I by the rigorous discipline of their order, which 

is often seen in old pictures. These few were 
< ; placed prominently in the van, as models of the 

i order. The procession passed over the forum 

and returned to the church. I went to the front 
of the church, with the view of buying some of the 
1 ' i I popular books of piety, such as are always to be 

: ; '-■ i r met with in France and Grermany, but here I found 
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none — ^nothing but small images of the wonder- 
working image of the Virgin. 

The mystic views of the people are chiefly 
cherished and maintained by being led to dwell 
on the grand commencing and concluding events 
of the existence of Christ upon earth — ^his con- 
ception^ his birth, and his ascension. These 
are the chief grounds upon which the worship 
of the Virgin is founded, and yet it may with jus- 
tice be alleged, that the passion week in Rome is 
just as much a representation of the sufferings of 
the Virgin/ the Stabat Mater , as of the sufferings 
of Christ. 

On the fifteenth cS August there is a high and 
solemn celebration in Rome in honour of the 
ascension of the Virgin ; the morning dawn is 
announced by the artillery of St. Angelo, the day 
is commenced with a high papal mass, and with 
the benediction from the Pope's lodge in the 
church of Sta. Maria Maggiore, with high mass 
in several other churches, and particularly in 
those of the Jesuits. A panegyric is pronounced 
in the church of St. Andrea della Valle, as is also 
done on the other days dedicated to the Virgin. 

On the first of August, 1840, the vicar general 
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of Rome issued the following address to the 
faithful:— 

" Whilst all heaven solemnises this holy day, 
honours the triumph of the Virgin^ and shouts for 
joy at the glory to which she has been raised by 
the Almighty^^whilst heaven salutes her as its 
queen and ruler (sovrana) — ^let us not delay to unite 
our voices in the joy of the church triumphant, 
and raise the song of praise in common with the 
hosts of heaven, in approaching the celebration of 
this joyful festival, which is to call to our remem- 
brance the exaltation of the great Queen of 
heaven and earth. 

" If it be the duty of subjects to honour their 
princes, and to rejoice in their glory, how much 
more is it incumbent upon those who have re- 
ceived special favours from them, and are certain 
of their guardianship and protection. 

'' And now, ye faithful, who can boast more of 
the especial favour and numerous blessings of this 
most gracious Queen than this her favourite city? 
Who can rely with greater confidence than Borne 
upon her patronage and protection, and who has 
already received so many and such remarkable 
proofs of her beneficence 7 
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''Let U8 then with holy emnktion prepare far 
the great solemnity of this glorious ascension, by 
purifying our souls from everything which could 
be offensive to her majesty (grandeua), or could 
excite her displeasure (disgustarla), by offering up 
earnest supplications that she, on a day so great 
through mercies, as it was called by the saints, 
and which they especially honoured — that she, in 
the midst of so many public and personal neces- 
sities, may deign to cast upon us, upon the 
church, and upon the whole world, her gracious 
looks, and grant us out of her compassion the 
looked-for aid. 

" The Pope (Sommo Fontefice), who in lively 
confidence in the powerful protection of the 
Virgin, and through her mediation, promises all 
blessings for the church and for his people, full 
of seal and fatherly desire, invites and admonishes 
us on this occasion to hasten to the foot of the 
altar, there to cast ourselves down with lowliness 
of mind, and to pray earnestly for the divine 
mercy of the Queen of compassion and of gmce" 

To this end, he proceeds, as in the other cases, 
to command the performance of nine days' pre- 
paratory services, specifies the various churches 
and oratories in' which they may be rendered. 
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the privileges and remissions which shall be 
conferred upon the obedient and faithfal^ and the 
formalities to be observed and prayers to be 
recited by aU those who wish to partake in the 
indulgences. 

In order more strongly to awaken the feeUngs 
and stimulate the zeal of the faithful^ it is further 
commanded that during the time of this pious 
reverence, the holy images of the Virgin, espe- 
cially those which are distinguished by their 
virtues and miraculous efficacy, shall be uncov- 
ered j '' and in order that every one may take an 
interest on the occasion, and may not omit to 
show his reverence for the Virgin, he has recourse 
to the treasury of the church,'^ by granting a re- 
mission of seven years, &c. &;c. 

'^Let us then with full confidence cast our- 
selves on these days at the footstool of the throne 
of our Queen, which is a throne of compassion 
and mercy ; she is so powerful before Gbd, and 
so gracious towards us. Let us then as her sons, 
who have considered and are sorrowful for oor 
transgressions, humbly entreat her to look upon 
us with eyes of pity and compassion, and on the 
day of her triumph to reconcile us with God; 
awed by the evils which, for the punishment of 
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our flins have filled the church with moarning 
and the world with lamentatioii, let ua not be 
weary in the midst of prayers and groanings of 
repeating — Sabe Begina; fiat pax in virtnte 

Tins appeal contains an expression of the views 
of the church respecting evil, sin, the need of aidj 
and of reconciliation with God ; but this is not 
sought for through the one mediator Christ Jesus. 
It appears as if the name of Mary were the only 
name given us, whereby we might be saved ; the 
king of heaven and earth is to be reconciled to 
us by the queen of heaven and earth ; we are to 
rely upon her influence, upon her intercession, 
upon her mercy and protection. Or is it not so ? 
What is become of Christ ? 

In this sketch we have confined ourselves en- 
tirely to the representation of the views of the 
church as expressed in her own official documents 
in Rome. The Virgin has often appeared to me 
to be the Fortuna of the modem Italians, especi* 
ally in Naples. In the numerous booths of the 
state lottery, she is the presiding goddess, and a 
Madonna is sure to be mixed up with the num- 
bers which are everywhere placarded on the 
walls. 

G 
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On tlie day of tbe wnnnciation of the Ykgiii, 
I was in Naples^ and a preacher^ who was deliver- 
ing a discourse before the archbishop in the 
cathedral, introduced a dialogue between the arch- 
angel and the Madonna. The subject matter of 
the discourse was such as would in other coun- 
tXf.es be unfit for publication, but quite character- 
istic of Italian life and customs.* 

Shall we not say that the Catholics in Italy are 
worshippers of the Virgin ? 



! I^- 



TICABIOUS SATISFACTION. 

Substitution is given along with the priesthood, 
which really belongs to Catholicism ; the Protes- 
tant feels himsdf under the dominion of God, 
needs no earthly mediator, acknowledges no 
priesthood, and therefore no vicarious satisfactioD. 

• The Virgin in the dialogue refuses to become a 
mother, and among oth^ reasons, because she owefl to 
Joseph la prima fiore della sua virginitsL 
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On the 25ih of October, 1840, the near 
general of Rome itsaed the foUowing appeal to 
tlie faitfafal. 

''On the near approadi of the day dedicated 
to the pioas commemoration of all those who 
have died in the faith, the holy chmrch is filled 
with tender compassion for the souls of all her 
beloYed chQdren, who, after their departore 
from this vale of tears, are removed from all 
participatioa in the glories of the saints, and still 
detained in the tormenting fires of purgatory, 
that they may be cleansed from all the im- 
parities of sin, and give full satisfaction for all 
their transgressions before they enter into the 
enjoyment of the rewards of eternal life. The 
cbnrch therefore is not satisfied with ui. eumest 
oideavour, through the whole course ot the year, 
to employ, without intermission, all means which 
may contribute to their relief; on this occasion 
especially she raises her voice full of compassion 
to encourage us to take pity upon the souls of the 
departed, mth whom we are connected by the 
holy bond of the communion of the saints, that 
by prayers, fasting, alms, and saerifices, we may 
render them Actual assistance. 

'' Anknated by this spirit, and in order to induce 
q2 
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US to make it our duty to lighten the torments of 
those souls which are being purified from their sins^ 
and even to deliver them from the pains of pur- 
gatory, his Holiness our Lord, Pope Gregory 
XYI, is pleased to grant seven years of remission, 
&c. to all christians who during the approaching 
solemnity take part therein in those churches 
in which the third part of the rosary is recited, in 
addition to all those indulgences which are as- 
sured to those who pronounce the prayers of the 
rosary, and these indulgences are particularly to 
be transferred to the souls in purgatory. 

''Those persons shall gain for themselves 
plenary indulgence, who during this time, in the 
churchyard of St. Lorenzo (fuori le mara), pray 
for the peace and rest of the souls of those who 
lie buried in that depository of the dead ; and as 
often as any one repeats the same in the course 
of the year, he shall obtain seven years' remission 
and seven quartants. 

''In unison with the voice of the chief Shep- 
herd of the church, the voice of religion addresses 
itself to all, and that of justice and blood to many. 
And therefore, oh believers I these blessed souls 
expect from you, especially in these days, relief and 
redemption (e sollievo e redenzione). Do not 
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deceive their expectations; emulate one another 
in the fblfilment of this holy duty^ and bum with 
seal to do good; you may be assured that you 
thereby perform a work highly acceptable to God^ 
and a duty to those holy souls whose gratitude 
will not leave their compassionate benefactors 
without their reward/' 

If it were only indicated by whose power men 
are said to do these works acceptable to Ood, by 
which a man is said to ^* redeem** his brother! 
but in the whole of the four imnti the name of 
Christ is never once mentioned. The unscrip- 
tural character of the Roman^ restored Catholicism^ 
and that of the council of Trent, lies in the silence 
which it preserves respecting unchristian additions 
and excrescences — a silence which, in connection 
with dogmatical claims, furnishes at least a half 
spoken confirmation and approval of them. 

In some of the churches of Borne, for example 
in Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, there are privi- 
leged altars with this inscription : Celebrans hie 
animam a purgatorio liberaU (Whoever celebrates 
amass at this altar delivers a soul from purgatory). 
One might ask, has not then the sacrifice of the 
mass everywhere the same Christ and the same 
value? 
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The wife of a Roman citiseii^ who had 
ProtestaiitB and therefore infideb in her house as 
lodgers, thought she too must for once play the 
etprit fort, and boasted that she believed in the 
anime benedette only, (the souls in purgatory) but 
not in the Padre Etemo, (God the Father) and 
indeed in nothing else. This is quite character- 
istic. The piety of the people begins and ends 
in their labours to merit indulgences for themselrcs 
and (or the dead. It is quite another question, 
whether Protestantism, by abolishing all mutual 
influences between the living and the dead, has 
not withdrawn a very influential support from the 
doctrine of immortality and undermined its 
power. 



X. 

TRADE IN INDULGENCES AND RELICS. > 

In physiognomy the Italians resemble the Jews, 
and the spirit of dealing is common to both. 
The Italians have an innate talent for trade in 
small wares, for which their natural cunning and 
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flaency of speech admirably qulify them. They 
are not restndned by any strict Ibeluiga of hononr, 
and wares with them are whate?^ will sell; 
genuine and false antiquities, christian, as wdl as 
heathen memorials^ are BsiYOurite articles. 

The ragged fisherwomen aboat Cape Misenmn 
are among the most expert dealers in the pro- 
ductions of manufactured antiquities. Any one 
who is simple enough to allow himself to be cheated 
is pitied by nobody, rarely even by the more 
honourable among them. 

The ancient Romans won for themselves by the 
Bword the temporal dominion of the world ; the 
modems undoubtedly expect under the Messiah 
to realize the dominion, and regard it as their 
calling, by cunning and art, to receive the tribute 
due from other people and nations. Some deal 
in government paper, in cattle, in pictures, statu-^ 
ary, and in rags ; others in the remnants of their 
own greatness, in relics, in indulgences, as long 
as they prove saleable. Indulgences are the 
state paper of the church, payment of which is to 
be realized in heaven. Indulgences were not so 
mueh an invention of the hierarchy as of the 
refined Italian spirit of trade. The Medici per* 
feeted this speculation in spiritual bills, and under 
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the Popes of the house of Medici^ the trade in in- 
dnlgences reached its culminating point. And this 
was no time of superstition in Rome, but rather 
of refined infidelity. Should any other people 
again become so superstitious as to be willing 
purchasers of indulgences, the urbs venalis will 
never prove defici^it in a supply equal to the 
demand. 



XI. 

FRATERNITIES AND BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The chief work upon the confraternities or 
brotherhoods of Bome is that entitled, " Euse- 
boloffia Romano, overo delle opere pie di Roma, 
delV Ahbate Carlo Bartolomeo Piazza;'^ second 
enlarged edit. Bom. 1698, 4to. Those who wish 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of their present 
condition, and to know what is done by the con- 
gregations for the relief and benefit of all sorts of 
evils and miseries, may consult with advantage, 
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"Deffli isiituti di pubhliea carith e d^utrugiane 
primaria m Roma^ saggio storico e staiutico di 
Monsig. 2>. C L. Marichim, Romano^ Vtee-Preri- 
dente dett'ospizio (qmtolico di St. Miehele, Rama, 
18S5. The author of this work, who is a son of 
the celebrated nataralist and physician, forms the 
Uving centre aroand which all the benevolent 
institutions in Borne may be said to revolve. He 
is at present engaged upon a work whicb will 
undoubtedly be of great interest, upon the prisons 
of fiome. 

The canonists define a brotherhood, or confra- 
ternity, to be '^ a personal (not a real or natural 
society bound to a certain place) voluntary col- 
lege or association, which is formed under the 
title and for the purpose of promoting the inter- 
ests of religion/^ The members live under sta- 
tutes which are approved by the bishop. This, 
perhaps, cannot be said of all the existing bodies 
of this kind; these others are then distinguished by 
their standard and their peculiar dress. In addi- 
tion to this, they have usually their own oratory, 
generally a small chapel in one of the great 
churches, their own bells, their property arising 
from foundations, and, at least they formerly had, 
their own places of sepulture. 
o5 
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The met of thdr member, are laymen; bow- 

e«r, ecderiartic monks, and evea dav^^ ^ 
pe„„i«„n of their m-tera, may take part in tbe 

commmiity. Where no obrtmsle in the way of 

oonllieting doty interfere., the «ane person may 

be a member of several fraternities. 

The arch or ehief brotherhood has the privilege 
and right, without fbrther permission, of found- 
ing societies according to their statute., m »« 
plaees and in all parU of the world. 

Piaa« does not confine himself to referring 
the origin of fraternities to the assembUcs of the 
early Ckrirtumt for the purpose, of their common 
devotions; Enoch is at once stated to be their 

founder. 

The state no sooner acknowledged Christiamty, 
than it also gave its sanction to a fraternity. It 
is particularly worthy of remark, that the deagn 
of these societies was especially the interment of 
poor brethren, providing for them the attendance 
of the clergy and the usual offices of the church. 
In this we find the germ of that double direction 
which was more ot lera developed in all the fra- 
ternities — ^provision for the necessitous and inter- 
oesaion for the dead. These are still the chtrae- 
teristics of many of the congregations. 
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In Protestant countries, and especially in those 
where the governments ha?e abolished corpo- 
rations and private associations or weakened their 
influence, without making themselves responsible 
for the duties which they performed, it often hap- 
pens that the poor, whose families are unable to 
meet the expenses of decent interment, are either 
buried without the usual services, or their bo^es 
fall into the hands of the anatomists. Few people 
know how much, and for how long, the sick poor 
are harassed by the thought of being deprived of 
decent interment, and how readily they relinquish 
the common necessaries of life to secure for 
themselves this privilege. For this reason many 
families resort to begging, that their dead at least 
may not be treated with disrespect. 

It is right that this feeling among the poor 
should be cherished and not suppressed ; it is 
right that it should act as a constant stimulant to 
them to help themselves, in all cases where this is 
possible. This is not only desirable for the. 
benefit of society at large, but especially for the 
poor themselves. There are, however, circum- 
stances in which the rigid application of this 
principle becomes a positive cruelty* 

This is precisely one of those points in which 
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tai organization of the living members of the 
Protestant chnrch would be desirable^ and pro- 
claims itself as a necessity. (In Borne also the 
hospitals deliver some of the dead bodies to the 
anatomical schools. Wax for tapers is a heavy 
expense in all cases of respectable interments* 
In the old Roman families, what is saved of the 
half-bomed tapers, which are the perquisite of the 
bearers, is especially appropriated to the purchase 
of silver spoons.) 

The history of all these fraternities is pretty 
much alike. Its main elements consist in the 
attainment of decorations for altars, miraculous 
images, privileges, and indulgences. 

These associations, like freemasons' lodges and 
temperance societies, have all one tendency — the 
assurance of mutual aid, protection, and encou- 
ragement. The main point, the means of eternal 
salvation, is ever before the eye ; but their views 
extend, and in various forms, also to mere temporal 
advantages. 

The adoration of Christ in the blessed sacra- 
ment of the altar, accompanying the host when 
Carried to the sick and the dying, taking part in 
processions, especially on Corpus Christi, the 
maintenance of light before the altars, the repe- 
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tition in common of certain forms of prayer and 
almsgivings are the usual exercises of most of the 
fraternities; some, in addition to these, bind 
themselves to visit the sick and prisoners, and to 
make provision for the dotation of young womcQ 
of poor families. 

In Rome a distinction is drawn between the 
confraternities, properly so called, and the con- 
gregations, which have no common purpose of 
active benevolence, but only join in common 
exercises of devotion, and wear no particular 
costume. 

One portion of these fraternities have from the 
first attached themselves to particular orders, as 
that of the Bosary to the Dominicans — ^that of 
the Santissima Annunziata to the Jesuits. The 
latter order has in general exercised a very great 
influence upon the whole system of ecclesiastical 
unions. It is remarkable, however, that notwith- 
standing this, they preside over no single one of 
these confraternities, either as confessors, or in 
any other relation. They are only connected in 
this way with the congregations of young 
persons,- who are associated for the mere purpose 
of ascetical exercises, and who are instructed in 
the Collegium Romanum. In other respects they 
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tiercise only a mediate inflaence, which, boweyei", 
is nothing the less on that account. 

This is one of the eharacteristie features of the 
prudence ot their system of govemment. In the 
same mann^, they always maintain a very strong 
party among the body of bishops, although they 
themselves are not allowed to aspire to this £g- 
nity; and whilst they themselves are forbidden to 
form establishmenU in most of the countries of 
Germany, they send their faithful organs, the 
pupils of the (German college in Borne, into our 
mountains and plains. 

The latter half of the sixteenth century was 
die period in which these confraternities were 
eqieeially developed. It appears from the histories 
of some of the congregations, that the early de- 
cennia of this century were a period of great relax- 
ation and decline, of general indifference and dis- 
regard for the sacraments, of the church. 

Although this organisation of the people has 
undoubtedly much in it which is merely mecha- 
iMcal, it has nevertheless greatly contributed to 
the practice of a certain method of devotional 
exercises, and to a participatiwi in a Umited but 
definite common interest, and has forced on the 
development of something like sectarian divisions 
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and refonmng ideas within the church itself. 
They have also met the necessity of forming in 
Bome a peculiar circle and point of union and 
attraction for the different proyinoesof the 
Catholic world. 

The fraternity of the Germans, with a church 
and hospital, was founded in 1500, on the occa^ 
aion of the Jubileum. It was founded by a 
native of Belgium. In its church are buried the 
remains of Hadrian VI, who was a native of 
Rotterdam, and was at first buried in St. Peter's. 
Great complaints are made, on account of Aus*» 
tria, as exclusive heir of the holy Roman empire, 
having appropriated to herself this hospital with 
its foundations, and having excluded the other 
German Catholics from all participation in its 
benefits. 

Some of the fraternities employ the whole of 
their income on the celebration of masses and of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies and pomp, whilst others 
appropriate, yearly, some part of the proceeds of 
their endowments to the support and assistance 
of young women who marry, and of others who 
wish to become nuns. This double bepeficence 
is characteristic of the philanthropical action of 
the church throughout the whole of Italy : and 
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both are denominated dotation. In Borne 1400 
marriages are celebrated in a year, and the brides^ 
in the case of 1100 of these, receive dowries 
from public foundations, making in all, for the 
city of Rome alone, between £6000 and £7000. 

The young women who lay claim to such dota- 
tions must be under supervision from the age of 
15 till 18. The brotherhood of the Santissima 
Annunziata contributes yearly to the dotation of 
400 young women, 30 scudi for each, in case they 
marry, and 50 if they take the veil. They are of 
opinion that in this way they most efficiently 
contribute to the promotion and maintenance of 
"public morality.*' 

The directors of the papal lottery allot yearly 
15000 scudi for alms and 6300 for the dotation 
of young women, whose parents are poor. These 
are also selected by lot ; and here is a remarkable 
proof of the manner in which the inhabitants of 
the holy city are favoured above the provincials ; 
the young women who are natives of the city 
receive 30 scudii, those of the provinces only 
seven and a half. 

Surely a portion of this money would be much 
better appropriated in the support of the savings 
banks. The state regards these as rivals of their 
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lottery, and therefore gives them no support 
whatever. They are altogether in the hands of 
private societies. A proposal has been recently 
made, to nnite the savings banks with the Monte 
di Pieta established for the promotion of industry. 
If the savings banks in Ferogia and Ancona are 
now established, there are at present ten in the 
states of the church. 

The fraternities have for the most part an 
aristocratical tendency; not only do some of them 
consist exclusively of the nobility and prelates, but 
most of their presidents must belong to the higher 
.classes* Even if the foundation were otherwise, 
it would soon end in this practice. The arch- 
fraternity of the apostles, founded by Lainez, 
(their arms represent the apostles being fed by 
Christ) originally only distributed their alms 
after the president had made repeated visits to 
the poor petitioners for their bounty. At present, 
the whole of the fourteen deputies who administer 
this charity consist of members of ancient, noble 
families, and each has it in his power to distribute 
sixty scudi yearly to poor householders. 

The other benevolent associations also, whenever 
it is possible, have a principessa at their head, 
whose funeral is celebrated in the most splendid 
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manDer by the asBodation. The Boman n^^ns« 
papers lately said: ''The assoeiation desired 
to express its thanks by making an expiati^ooi 
for the soul of the departed by a splendid ceiew 
bration of her funeral, (espiare par Inezso di)/' 

Towards the end of the seventeenth centuary ^ 
there existed in Borne 43 arch-confraternities^ 
4S fraternities (companie universali), 21 national 
fraternities, 32 fraternities of trade guilds, without 
reckontBg a number of similar associations ^w^liicl:] 
fall under none of these great divisions. 

At present a number of these no longer ^^stj 
especially in consequence of the confiscation ay 
their funds during the time of the French donai- 
nion. Some have been re-estabUshed, and in 
some cases new ones have been formed in their 
stead. It would be dif&cult to ascertain with pre- 
cision the number and names of those now actually 
eKisting* The most important point however 
is^ that well informed men have assured nie^ that 
the number of those fraternities especially have 
diminished, which were most active in the promo- 
tion of the temporal and well understood qnriiuai 
weU'bdng of their feUow-men. 

One of the most extensive and most active 
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fraternities may serve as an example. This body 
is frequently met with in the streets of Borne, 
acoompanying the bodies of the dead from the 
houses in which they have died, to some of the 
ehordies. The constitution and objects of the 
society will be best understood by quoting an 
account from a work now before me^ entitled, 
PrwUeggi e staUUi delta venerabUe e serafica 
arehicof^aternita deUe Bogre stimmaie di «an 
Rrmcesco di Boma, In Roma, nella stamperia 
della rev. camera apoetoL 1700. dm Ucenza di 
siferiori. 4to. 

^* Considering that so many kinds of conventual 
persons have fought their good fight of faith 
under the seraphic father St. Francis, four men, 
who were laymen, conceived that they could do 
the same under their banner, and imitate his. 
humility. With this view they resolved to found 
an arch-fraternity. This foundation took place 
on the 21st of August, 1594, the Pope, after some 
alterations, having given his sanction to their 
statutes. This society was rendered somewhat 
more in accordance with the necessities of the 
time in the year 1673, by the election of a presi- 
dent and committee of fifteen brethren, selected 
from the assembled congregation/' 
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The above-named work, in a chapter npon 
"prineqHik otto deUa cariia de /iratetti/* states^ 
that all the brethren should live like Chrisiiaos 
and Catholics, and in eyerything render all dae 
snbjection to the Pope. Should a member 
become poor, or be thrown into prison, or be 
visited by sickness or other misfortunes, every 
brother is bound to render him all possible aid 
and assistance. A procurator is appointed for 
the protection of poor widows and orphans, and 
in case of the illness of a member, the society 
pays one of the regulars of some of the orders 
for attendance upon him, in order that he may 
duly receive the sacraments of the church and 
die at peace with God. 

The society always chooses a cardinal as pre- 
sident for life. He, however, takes no part in the 
management of its afiieirs, and is only its 
nominal head. The present president is cardinal 
Folidori. The other officers of the society, who 
are very numerous, are chosen for a certain 
number of years only. The officers are elected by 
the other members of the society, who are quali- 
fied for voting by having been two years in the 
brotherhood, and the elections are regulated by a 
most immense number of laws, which remind one 
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of the complex laws of ihe repablics of the middle 
ages. In order to guard against intrigues, both 
the systems of open votmg and of ballot are used 
in the election. 

The officers hold their private meetings — and , 
nothing is suffered to be brought before the 
general assembly, which has not first been dis- 
cussed in these committees. There are, however, 
certain subjects which can be decided by a general 
meeting only. This community, considered in 
a Catholic point of view, has a democratic cha- 
racter, being chiefly governed by laymen. Among 
the thirty members who constitute the secret 
committee, there is only one ecclesiastic, the 
primicerio, a prelate, at present Morichini, who 
however can do nothing without the consent of 
the others. There are indeed some of the secular 
clergy in the society, but they are not elected to 
official situations. No monks are received as 
members ; but those which follow the rule of St. 
Francis, the Capuchins, and Franciscans, are 
regarded as virtually belonging to the community. 
The sisters also have their own assemblies and 
officers. The brotherhood has its noviciate like a 
convent; a person must be twenty years of age 
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before lie or die ean be admitted aa a member, 
and tbe period of probation is a yean 

Any one who is goilty of revealing anything 
which has been said in secret in the bosom of the 
society, is ezclnded for a year. 

The dress of members when in proceBsion and 
engaged in the performance of any of their official 
daties, consiBts of a long ash-coloored garment, 
intended to be expressive of humility, by virtue 
of which alone it is possible to tread in the foot- 
steps of the seraphic St. Francis. ^'By the ashes 
of their garments, they shall extinguish the 
bumiug coals of pride.'' 

In addition to a rope as a girdle and the corona, 
they wear upon their sleeve the arms of the 
brotherhood, which consist of two crossed arms, 
with pierced hands, holding a cross, all reficrring 
to St. Francis, ''who was so deeply touched with 
the passion of our Lord, that in his intense con- 
templation of the evoit, he became soft, like wax 
before the fire, and was rewarded by the Most 
High by having the wound-marka of Christ im- 
printed on his body.'' 

It deserves further to be remarked, in ord» to 
complete the account of their ordinances with 
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respeet to dUrest, that in all CMes where it can 
poeaibly be avoided^ tliofle who feflow the pro- 
eessions of the host are not to wear wigs. 

The dregs is common to the whok order ; bat 
in other respects a great distinction is made 
between the jHresidents and officers and the simple 
members of the brotherhood. This is eren re- 
dtaoed to a definite standard of weight. According 
to the traditionary nsage of the chorch^ conse- 
crated wax candies are distributed on the feast of 
the purification of the Virgin. That which is 
presented to the Pope weighs six pounds, that 
for the cardinal protector four, for the other car- 
dinals two^ for the primicerio of the brotherhood 

m 

and the guardiano one pound, and the same to 
the chief of the sisters. The other official persons 
of the society receive only half-a-pound, and of 
the ordinary members, the men four ounces and 
the women three. 

When one of the brethren goes into the church, 
he continues to kneel till one of the officers of the 

society gives him a sign to rise ; he then makes a 

solemn reverence before the sacrament, and before 

his superiors. 

This society has its own church in Rome. The 

parish church of the forty martyrs was transferred 
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to the oommnnity by a papal brief dated 
March, 1597, and the district which had been 
eonnected with the church was united to tho 
parishes of St. Stephen de Cacco and Sta. Maria 
de Monterone. 

The duties and obligations of the members are 
all minutely described in " Situate delta venerabik 
Archiconfraternita delle sagre stimmate del padre 
S. Francesco di Roma. In Boma nella Stamperia 
del Bemabo 1711. 4to. The rules and their 
exceptions, the formulas and their modifications, 
are all drawn up with judicial minuteness, and it 
is the duty of the guardians to see after their 
careful and exact observance. No brother ia 
allowed to introduce any new devotional exercisea 
without the approval of the secret congregation, 
or to overstep the prescribed limits of the order ; 
those who offend in any of these respects are 
immediately visited with penalties. 

We do not venture to give any opinion upon 
the Uturgical value of their litanies; on the whole 
a certain monotony appears to prevail in all 
that they put forth. The order in which they 
arrange the names in their invocations struck me 
with surprise: "Jesus, St. Francis, Mary, I give 
you my heart and my soul.'' Even thus, " St. 
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Francis^ Mary, Jesus, grant as grace, no more to 
fidl into sin/' Their especial daty, however, is 
to intercede for the dead, and uniformly and 
unceasingly for the members of their fraternity. 

One of the most earnest and most respected 
solemnities of this association is the Ristretto. 
On this as well as on other occasions, the mem- 
bers must appear with a rope round the neck as 
a mark of their humility, and kiss the ground at 
every time of public service. On new year's day, 
Whitsunday, and Lady day, a crucifix is placed 
before the altar with a skull and crown of thorns 
at the foot. After a sermon and prayer, the chief 
guardian first advances before the clergy, and 
makes a confession of his sins (dir la colpa), for 
which a penance is imposed. The penitent kneels 
with the cord round his neck, and on approaching 
and departing kisses the earth. Next come the 
officers, and these are followed by the members 
who feel themselves disposed to practice this act of 
humiliation, and last of all comes the priest himself, 
to whom the first guardian makes the response. 
The offences thus confessed consist, for the most 
part, of transgressions against the statutes of the 
church and the fraternity. 
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The penances imposed by the priest npon the 
penitents consist in receiving the sacrament once 
or several times before the next Bistretto, ia a 
church in which the 40 hours are held, in apply- 
ing the remissions gained by their communion to 
the benefit of the souls in purgatory, or in causing 
a mass to be read for their benefit, in ascending 
the holy steps upon their knees, or in visiting the 
holy columns in the church of St. Prassede, in 
visiting the sick every Wednesday in the hospital 
of St. John — as is done every week by members 
of this fraternity— -or in waiting upon the poor 
pilgrims in Sta. Trinita near Ponte Sisto, in prac- 
tising a spiritual mortification and a good workj 
or in holding a skull in the hand and reciting the 
de pro/undiSf or, finally, in wearing a rope round 
the neck and a crown of thorns upon the head. 

Our Ristretto (it is said p. 108) shall be called 
^' the Ristretto of the souls in purgiitory,'' and 
all our brethren are exhorted to employ this spi- 
ritual good for the benefit of the souls of the 
departed ; '^ they themselves may be assured of 
receiving the due reward, and at the same time of 
securing a gain for themselves and others. Con- 
sidering that a man would by no means be re- 
garded as prudent, who did not seek to realise 
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some advantages for others with his money^ as 
well as for himself; seeing that these too would 
serve to promote his fiitare benefit ; so is it pre- 
dsely with a Christian soal» which by its spiritual 
exercises and devotions may apply its indulgences 
to the souls of others and gain paradise for itself 
at the same time that it delivers others from the 
fires of purgatory, according to the principle — 
'^ Qui pro mortuis orat, pro se ipso laborat/' 

In order that no reserves may be made in the 
confessions of sin, nothing is suffered to be car- 
ried beyond the bounds of the society, or to be 
spoken respecting such confessions. 

The documents appended to the above-named 
work^ with respect to indulgences, are well worthy 
of remark; one is of the date of 1608, and con- 
tains an account of the indulgences granted to 
the fraternity, the other of the date of 1298, and 
contains those granted to the church of the forty 
martyrs. In both, penance and confession are 
presupposed as conditions, but in that of earlier 
date, indulgences are bestowed with a much more 
sparing hand. By virtue of these indulgences, 
such a fraternity must contribute an immense 
mass of works of supererogation to the treasury 
of the church. 
H 2 
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These works, such as visito and contributioM to 
the sick poor and other works of mercy, are for 
the most part applied to the benefit of the com- 
panions of the fraternity. If the patient be in 
good circamstances, his nurse brings him a sweet 
cake on the part of the fraternity, and two from 
the primicerio, from each of the guardians and the 
cardinals. It does not appear that, comparatively 
speaking, much is done in the way of care for 
the poor. The members often make testamen- 
tary dispositions in favour of their society. 

With respect to the income and expenditure of 
these communities, a distinction is to be made 
between those sums which are at their free dis- 
posal, and those foundations the administration of 
which is merely committed to their trust, for the 
performance of some specific objects. Such specific 
objects are for the most part, the celebration of 
masses, dotation of young women, and alms. 
This society possesses an income amounting to 
S300 scudi — ^about ^67000. By far the greatest 
portion of this sum is devoted to purposes con- 
nected with worship, to the church, the clergy, 
and the sacristan, and to the 4100 masses which 
it is bound to have read yearly. 

The most of the brotherhoods have their pro- 
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perty invested in state securities^ and are thus 

intimately connected with and dependent upon 

the maintenance of the papal government. In 

the time of the French rule^ most of them, as 

being for purely religious uses, were dissolved, 

and their incomes therefore belonged to the state. 

After the restoration of the papal government, 

the majority of these fraternities were also restored, 

and their properties again put at their disposal by 

the government. They nevertheless consist of 

fewer members than before this disturbing event. 

The community of which we are now speaking 

comprises a thousand members, of persons of 

property of all ranks, from princes down to rich 

tradesmen. Day labourers and the lower classes 

are admitted into other associations, but receive 

only very small support in money. 

Among the thousand members, three hundred 
are women, who are generally in the minority in 
all these brotherhoods. On the other hand, they 
asnally constitute by far the majority in associa- 
tions formed for the care of the sick and the poor, 
such, for example, as the society founded by the 
Lazarists in 1828 under the special protection of 
St. Vincent de Paul. This society also formed 
branches in all the separate parishes in Rome, 
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under the preaideaey of the priest of the 
parish, like the society of the same name in Paris, 
which has rendered and is rendering sach emi- 
nent services. In Borne also these modem 
associations are the instrumentality by which the 
greatest benefits are conferred upon the poor and 
the sick, always excepting the large and richly 
endowed hospitals. 

In comparison with the rage for gambling 
which formerly existed among the distinguished 
families of Rome, the life of its most fashionable 
ladies appears now to have assumed another 
aspect^ and to have taken a much more creditable 
direction. The elder and somewhat satirical por- 
tion of the ladies say, that among the present 
leading members of the bon ton and the fair sex 
in Rome, there is no longer even the breath of 
scandal. Some English ladies of princely rank, 
who have married Romans, are said to have led 
the way in this creditable change. 

In this the Catholic church then also affords 
evidence, that there are not a few who are ready 
enough to sacrifice themselves for the well-being 
of their fellow creatures, who prefer freely 
following their plans without adopting the uniform 
of an order. 
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At the same time the fact is not to be OTer- 
looked that these benevolent associations confine 
themselves to the principle of locality, and attach 
themselves therefore immediately to secular life, 
whilst this band is very loose among most 
of the fraternities. Their members rarely ever 
go to their parish churchy and only nominally 
belong to its congregation j they are only oblige4 
to receive the communion in their parish church 
at Easter, and during the remainder of the year 
they are almost wholly occupied with the engage- 
ments which spring from their connexion with 
their respective fraternities, and are generaDy in 
communion with some order of regulars. 

In the middle between these traditionary 
brotherhoods and the modern benevolent associ- 
ations stands the fraternity of Divine Love, which 
was founded in 1679. The especial object of this 
society is the care of youths and youug women 
exposed to danger from want of work or protec- 
tion, of widows, of wives forsaken by their hus- 
bands, of prisoners and female penitents. 

The society has a deputy and two visitors in 
each quarter of Rome ; and relief is only given 
when one of these has personally made himself 
acquainted with the case; and the relief given 
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is such as the circumstances of the case require ; 
the poor who shrink from the avowal of their 
poverty are the objects of their particular search 
and care. Those who are their almoners have 
certain sums at their disposal^ of which they are 
not called upon to give a specific account, in 
order that the names of the recipients may not 
be divulged. And many an act of mercy and 
deed of beneficence is done when those who 
are blessed know not whence cometh their 
relief. 

I was led to take an especial interest in making 
myself acquainted with the nature of these 
brotherhoods and associations, from the notion 
that many pearls of great price might lie concealed 
in these institutions, which would be of essential 
service to Protestants, by. leading to an organi- 
zation which might be still more beneficial than 
our existing plans for the relief of the needy, and 
contribute to strengthen the piety and direct the 
efibrts of the faithful members of the Church of 
Christ. They are no doubt largely intermixed 
with superstition. Many of the exercises of these 
corporations, which are decidedly religious and 
good, could with difficulty or not at all be engrafted 
mto our system. There are however points 
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which well deserve consideration and which may 
be stadied with advantage by all. Let us at all 
events act in the spirit of what the brotherhood 
of the Stigmata of Christ say on occasion of 
their Ristretto, that we eminently promote oar 
own progress in well-being by contributing to 
the temporal and spiritual well-being of others ; 
for a whole generation of theologians will un- 
qaestionably prove unable to bring forth a true 
idea of the churchy if we do not so regulate the 
living power of faith in our communities as to 
produce some common and united efforts^ and 
thereby make them tenfold more effectual for 
the benefit of all who are in need, whether in 
body or soul, and thus build up the walls of 
Zion. 
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XII. 

THE JB8UIT8 IN THX STATES OP THE CHURCH, 

THSIE INSTITUTIONS FOB EDUCATION, 

PAETICULABLT FOB THEOLOGY. 

The head-quarters of the Jesuits, who are scat- 
tered all over the world, are the charch of Jesus 
(al QefA) in Rome, and its adjoining buildings, 
in the neighbourhood of the palace of the Austrian 
ambassador, at the northern base of the Capitol. 
Boothaan, the general of the order, a native of 
HoUaud, who had been educated in the Protestant 
Oymasium in Amsterdam, and was elected on the 
9th of July, 1829, lives there. Here Loyola is 
said to have died, and here even during the period 
of the French dominion remained at least 12 aged 
Jesuits, whilst a portion of the archives is said to 
have been removed to Sicily under the protection 
of the English. I have been told that three 
fathers are still living in this institution, who were 
received into the order before its formal abolition. 
Several of the most distinguished members have 
been for a long time in Russia, as, for example, 
the learned canonist Van Everbroek, a native of 
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the Low Coantries, now professor of church 
history in the CoUegium Romanum, and cooneillor 
of the Inquisition and Propaganda. 

In addition to the general^ there live in al 
Glesa^ thevice^general Bellotti^and Landes^ assist- 
ant for Germany and rector of the Hungarian and 
Oerman College. In Borne our countrymen who 
are studying theology live in the immediate 
ndghboorhood of the general of the Jesuits^ in 
al Qeaia itself, together with Chiereghini their 
procurator general, their master De la Croix, 
Esmonde their confessor, and Passaglia the prefect 
of their studies. The very names of their chiefs 
and teachers are at once a proof that no exagge- 
rated German national spirit is cherished in the 
German college, and that we may hope to have 
no small number of foreign ideas engrafted upon 
the simple notions of our country. 

Some of the other persons of importance who 
live in al Gesu are Janssen, the secretary-general 
of the society, and the celebrated theologian 
Boaaven, who discovered the traces of the heresi- 
arch in Lammenais, whilst the Popes thought they 
saw in him a future father of the church, and who 
was periiaps thereby instrumental in hastening 
Lammenais' dedaration of his views and his full 
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diTergenoe into that oomet-path on which he 
entered. 

The institation al Gesii is the centre of that 
net whose meshes are spread over all parts of the 
world — ^the point at which all its threads converge. 
The Jesoits were very active as missionaries in 
Russia, and as well-informed Russians have told 
me, with no small success, till they were driven out 
by the Emperor. An intriguing French Carlist 
(perhaps a Russian spy) is said a few years ago 
to have gained personal access to the Pope, and 
to have proposed to him, to bring a large portion 
of the Russian magnates and even some of the 
members of the imperial family into the bosom of 
the Romish Church, if he would appoint him a 
bishop in Russia. He is said, moreover, to have 
found a certain degree of credit with the Pope. 
The same adventurer, in order to win the favour 
of the general of the Jesuits, begged him to 
appoint him to a station where he might give 
evidence of his zeal ; the latter immediately invited 
him to accompany some Jesuits in the character 
of chaplain to Japan, where he might reasonably 
expect to gain the crown of martyrdom. 

In al Gksu there are to be seen several pictures^ 
which represent scenes from the peraecutiona 
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inflicted on the Christians and Jesuits in China 
and Japan. What is very singular in those 
pictures is, that the perspective is reversed, the 
nearest and lowest objects are drawn on the 
smallest scale, while those more remote are upon 
a greater. In the passage below, which serves as 
a waiting-room for the common people, the Ser^ 
moni Quarantesime di Leandro di Rama are made 
fast by a chain to a bench, and recommended to 
the reading of those who are in waiting. This 
suggested to me the Bible in Luther's convent, 
which was similarly circumstanced and placed for 
the benefit of reading and consultation. 

The Roman province of the company extends 
over the whole of Italy. Besides those which are 
in Rome itself, the company's settlements 
(colleges, boarding schools, and a dommprobo" 
tionis in Verona) consist of seventeen, and contain 
in all two hundred and sixty-six priests, two 
hundred scholastics, one hundred and ninety-five 
coadjutors, making in the whole six hundred and 
forty-one members. In the year 1839, forty-four 
wmtii scholastkiy and twenty-two novitii caadju^ 
tares entered the domus prabationia Ramana. 
About thirty Spanish Jesuits live in the Roman 
province; and the exiled members of the Spanish 
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order were also numerous in the houses of &e 
Dominicans. They seem not to have agreed 
very well with the Dominicans of Laeordaire in 
Sta. Sabina. It is a circumstance not to be 
oyeriooked that this reqent branch of the Domini^ 
Cttis chiefly draws its theological knowledge frcHn 
the Jesuits^ to whom formerly the Domuiicans 
were opposed in essential doctrines^ especially on 
the subject of grace. 

Whence comes it that the Jesuits are not 
liked f They have cast a most extensive net of 
protection^ especially for tradesmen^ over city and 
country. Their devotees only contribute to the 
support and employ of those tradesmen who 
are recommended by them^ and all their alms 
flow to the protegis of the company. They contri- 
bute largely to the instruction of the youngs 
especially in Naples. They are by no means 
remarkable for their severity in the confessional. 
All the Jesuits indeed are not so lax in some 
points as Escobar. One occasionally hears in 
Italy that the Jesuits are become Jansenists^ that 
is, strict and rigorous. This conveys almost tiie 
same impression as the observation of an advocate 
in Toulouse, who said he was an atheist, but a 
Jansenist, i. e. onte. 
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It ii, however, undeniable that if they an 
ae^erei they are so especially against themselyes. 
Men, who by laeans of their knowledge and 
talents might enjoy all die conveniences of life-^ 
men who might aspire to and- attain high <^ces 
in the company, and make their influenee 
felt around the thrones of the princes and 
rulers of the earth, are contented to live in the 
aimplest chambers, continually under superinten- 
dence, and scarcely for a moment master of 
themselves. Their settlements in the country, 
indeed, are for the most part beautifully situated, 
aa, for example, that at Tivoli. (Our guide inci- 
dentally remarked that this building was modern 
— ^it was only some hundred years old; the 
remark is characteristic of a descendant of the 
Pelasgi.) They love money and attach themselves 
to rich people, but not in order to secure for them-* 
selves the luxuries of an effeminate life. As they 
are now situated, having again entered upon a new 
career of conquering the world, it must be said 
that they know that he who strives to conquer 
cannot grant himself an indulgence in sensual 
pleasures. It would be well if those who are bom 
to rule could be convinced of the same truth. 

Notwithstanding all this, why are the Jesuits 
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not liked? Because they are feared; because 
the people^ and especially the middle classes^ do 
not wish to be ruled and governed by secret 
corporations^ even although their physical 
necessities and comforts should be thereby secured 
and promoted. 

The Jesuits^ from the very foundation of their 
order, have contrived to exercise great influence, 
especially through the instrumentality of the 
confessional and of educational institutions. They 
first endeavoured to get a footing in Catholic 
countries by missions, which at present are more 
freqently undertaken by the Liguorists, who in 
general do good service as the forerunners of the 
Jesuits. The company at present for the most 
part preside over the education of the people, 
only in these missions, which are beyond the limits 
of Europe; their institutions generally supply the 
place of Latin schools or gymnasiums. 

There is a boarding school in Rome for the 
children of noble families alone, which is superin- 
tended by eighteen Jesuits. The greatest of their 
institutions, however, is the Collegium Romanum, 
which indeed is not a university in our German 
meaning of that term. The institution contains 
altogether 1100 pupils, among whom are one 
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handled and forty theologians. The younger 
papils come from the city. In thia pakce^ a few 
years ago^ there were forty-four patres, nine under 
teachers^ sixty-four scholastics or students^ thirty- 
fiye coadjutors or persons who correspond to lay 
brethren^ because they perform the duties of 
artisans^ servants^ porters, &c. 

Well-dressed boys, till the age of six, are to 
be seen daily walking two and two in procession 
from the college at the close of the lessons for the 
day. 

The Jesuits proceed upon the principle of 
keeping the younger pupils as long as possible 
under the superintendence and instruction of the 
same master; and therefore the pupil, from his en- 
trance till he reaches the class of rhetoric, remains 
under the same tutor, and that in all the depart- 
ments of study. And the tutor ascends with 
his pupils through all the class gradations till 
he arrives at the threshold of rhetoric. 

They assign as a reason for this course, that it 
is extremely disadvantageous to children to be 
exposed to the temptation of making continual 
comparisons between the methods of various 
teachers, and that by this continual change pupils 
and teachers remain unattached to one another. By 
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their method alone^ they affirm, can a jost and 
mutoal confidence be established, and an attach- 
ment such as that which exists between parents 
and children. 

In the reception of members into their body^ 
the company are not indifferent to the bodily 
strocture of the candidate, and do not receive 
persons who are deformed. When it happens 
that deformities of person afterwards supervene, 
and that a teacher has any visible imperfection, 
the pupils are so continually with him that the 
impression is very short and presently wholly 
disappears. 

' According to this method, the principle of 
authority is not only more and more developed 
from childhood up, moral training is not only 
thereby facilitated, but the work of instruction 
suffers no loss. Every teacher must possess suffi- 
cient knowledge for the instruction of boys in 
all departments, at least till they are twelve years 
of age. And with the same number of teachers 
much more, in this way, may be effected ; for a 
much smaller number of teachers will suffice for 
the same number of pupils. 

Persons who have been educated in the insti- 
tutions of the Jesuits have assured me, that 
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they afford rare examples of attachment between 
scholars and masters, and that their separation, 
even for the short space of the holidays, is often 
accompanied by tears. But, on the other hand, 
that an honest fellowship and attached friendship 
among the pupils themselves is rare. Is not this 
characteristic ? Such appears also to be the case, 
CTcn with grown persons, wherever the Jesuits 
are rulers. 

This good understanding and these amiable 
relations between teachers and pupils may be also 
attributable to other principles which are main- 
tained in these institutions, as well as to those 
which have been already mentioned. The Jesuits 
operate upon the minds and stimulate the indus- 
try of their pupils more by the influence of re- 
wards than punishments — more by public praise 
than by blame. In the passages and corridors of 
the Colleffium RomaTiium, the names of those are 
written up, who have deserved commendation in 
the several under classes, and obtained advance- 
ment through the several gradations of rank, 
which resemble the distribution of the Boman 
legions or that of other regular armies. 

The Jesuits, as well as the Soolops, endeavour to 
stimulate the emulation of boys by dividing each 
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class into concurrent halves; the one half are 
Romans, the other Carthaginians. Each party 
has its own colours. This may be very childish, 
but for that reason not ill calculated to interest 
children; and what is particularly worthy of 
praise^ they never resort to the absurd and cruel 
system of the cane, which would not indeed be 
endured by the Roman people in general, because 
they lay too much stress upon their personal 
honour. 

Those who have not passed through the lower 
classes in the college, must undergo an examina- 
tion before being allowed to attend the lectures in 
the higher. Three years is the fixed course for 
philosophy, together with the physical sciences, 
and four for theology, which comprises moral 
philosophy and dogmatics. 

Dogmatic theology in the Collegium Romanum 
is taught by the celebrated Perrone, and Manera, 
the general prefect of the studies of the insti- 
tution, a man of great dignity, and this feeling 
rules and regulates his fiery disposition, which 
is by nature impetuous and intolerant. 

Perrone possesses a facility of expression and 
elegance of delivery which leaves his hearers 
nothing to desire. Note-taking is not practised, 
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and is indeed little neceBsary^ for each has before 
him a printed compend ; only a few points are 
noted down^ whilst in oar German lecture rooms^ 
it would occur to an occasional hearer that he 
was in a country where printing was wholly un- 
known. In this respect the Jesuits have a decided 
advantage over most of our university lecturers. I 
have never heard lectures in theology given with 
greater presence of memory, and at the same time 
with such line and skilful phraseology, and some- 
times elegant satire, as when Perrone speaks 
of the opponents of his views. He rarely if ever 
descends from the bearing and tone of a scholar 
and a gentleman, and yet it not unfrequently 
happens that lack of reasons must be supplied by 
a significant shrug of the shoulders. 

His remarks upon Luther's doctrine of the 
sacrament were quite characteristic. Luther 
allies, as is well known, that the body of Christ 
is only present during the moment of partici- 
pation. Perrone first sought to refute the doctrine 
by the New Testament, by referring to the words 
of the institution — then by the practice of the 
early ages, when they took the consecrated bread 
home to their own houses, and by the custom of 
preserving it in order to send it to the sick and the 
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dying. Apart from the fact^ that the proof is by ! 

no meant conclosiye, it only appears clearly in 
this as in many other cases, that by means of the 
uneducated Heathens and Jews^ who did not 
immediately become renewed in the spirit of their 
minds^ upon their admission into the churchy but 
retained many of their former corrupt and I 

erroneous opinions^ this fleshly superstition had | 

undoubtedly very early taken root in the church. 
If the reformed churches have assumed an unten- | 

able position, by representing the first centuries 
as examples of a condition of purity in doctrine ^ 

and practice, it is by no means to the honour of 
Catholic dogmatics that they should require to be 
defended by such obviously superstitious repre- | 

sentations. ^ 

Ferrone has no doubt the scoffers with him — i 

and not the scoffers only — when he represents 
Luther's position as wholly untenable, viz., that 
the body of Christ is only present from the 
beginning of the Lord's prayer to the end of the 
communion. 

On another occasion he was discussing the 
refusal of the cup to the laity in the ordinance of 
the Lord's Supper. The doctrine of the Catholic 
church is beset with difficulties on this point. 
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which e?en Perrone could not conceal; and 
he was obliged on this occasion to have much 
more than his usual recourse to a variety of 
action^ and to tones of voice^ which are not to be 
found on any scale. 

He first alleged^ that it lay with the opponents 
of the Catholic doctrine to establish their propo- 
sition, that the cup should also be distributed 
to the laity. The word " opponent'^ (adyersarii) ^ 
which recurred a hundred times^ furnished too 
evident a proofs that the topic was not treated 
upon a rational, scientific field, on which each 
view is first explained with all the reasons and 
ai^uments by which it is maintained, and after- 
wards the differences developed and pointed out. 
From the very first the views of his '' opponents'' 
were regarded as principles confuted and con* 
demned, and all the weapons of authority and 
learning, and in case of need, of sophistry also, 
called into play to annihilate them. 

Had the lecture been upon polemics, such a 
mode of treatment might have been permissible ) 
but as a didactic essay upon dogmatics, it was 
wholly out of place. Not a step was taken of 
which the position of the adversary did not cod« 
ati|ute a conditicm; and it was impossible tq 
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guard against the idea^ that the dogmatics oi 
restored Catholicism have been called into life bj 
the opposition of the Protestant dogmas, and thai 
this enmity constitutes the whole basis of iti 
teaching. Catholic dogmas do not spring fron 
the warmth of the inward life, from the natun 
and power of faith, but from mechanical collision 
Alas I the history of the crystallization of dog- 
matic formulas not seldom assumes this form^ 
and even the scholasticism of the middle ages 
may have been called a system of life and vigoui 
in comparison with such a controversial tone o^ 
dogmatics. 

Hence it comes, that the training and structun 
of the Protestant mind is only partially repre 
sented as a subjective manifestation, whilst even i 
Ferrone seems to have no idea of the objectivt 
grounds of the Protestant faith, and of th( 
organic movement which is developed in the 
midst of all those individualities, on which aIon< 
he and other Catholic advocates are accustomed 
to dwell. 

Perrone now demonstrated that the two ](iQdi 
in the sacrament were indeed necessary to consti- 
tute the sacrifice, but not necessary to partici- 
pation in the communion. His opponents (he 
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aaid) — Husaites, Lutherans, Calyinists — appealed 
in support of their views each to his own par- 
ticular text ; just as if each meant to support his 
views by any one text exclusive of others I 
This, however, is Ferrone's tactics; he seems 
always to be aiming at the reaUsatibn of the 
principle, divide ei inpera. 

He represented the passage, ''Whoso eateth 
my flesh and drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life,^' as exclusively Hussite, and explained it 
by rendering or instead of and : " Whoso either 
eateth my flesh in* drinketh my blood, hath eternal 
life/^ He then proceeded with great superfluity 
of learning to show that the New Testament em- 
ploys the phrase to ''eat milk'' fmanducarej^^ 
that eating and drinking only denote partaking of, 
as the phrase gold and silver is used instead of 
money. 

But our Lord declares in the case of the cup 
alone, and not in that of the bread, " Diink ye all 
of it/' This he explained in an extremely striking 
manner, by showing that Christ himself distri- 
buted the bread to each of his apostles, but that 
he allowed the cup to circulate from hand to 
hand, and that therefore he used the addition, 
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'^ Drink ye all of it/^ as. both, natural and neces- 
sary. 

Ferrone is a great master in the mode of bring- 
ing forward his proofa par ichelon — ^the light 
troops in advance; for although these are not in 
themselves decisive of the contest^ they serve to 
strengthen the force of. his main argnments^ by 
which they are also suppqrted. 

The mode of the Bomish theologians, of bring- 
iog forward their ideas, not in clear and distinct 
propositions, but rather in examples and com- 
parisons, may be regarded as peculiar to their 
plan of argumentation both in private conversation 
and in public lectures. Ferrone had recourse 
to a very striking comparison, in order to get 
completely free from the force of the expression 
" all." 

'^When a father of a family assembles his 
whole household around him, takes hold of a cup 
and says to his sons, ^' Drink ye all of it,V he by 
HO means intends to say, that the men-servants 
and maid^servants are also to partake. In the 
supper, Christ^s object was merely to institute the 
sacrifice of the mass and the priesthood, and his 
phrase applies to it alone ; whilst the men-ser- 
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yants and maid-servants are only to be partakers 
of the bread." 

But^ we ask, how do then the words of the insti* 
tntion prove^ that to them participation even in 
the bread was granted ? 

In order to solve this question, we must oome 
back to the usage of the primitive church. The 
representations upon sarcophagi and grave-stones 
have very recently afforded some very interesting 
illnstrations of this point. The primitive church, 
as is well known, regarded the Lord's supper as 
an ordinance, by which our bodies also would be 
made partakers of heavenly life, of immortality, 
and the resurrection from the dead. On many of 
these ancient monuments, therefore, besides 
representations of agapte or love feasts, there are 
also found historical representations which have 
a figurative allusion to the Lord^s supper; the 
bread in the Lord's supper is usually represented 
by the feeding of the multitude with the five 
loaves and the two small fishes, which were blessed 
by oar Lord and distributed among the people. 
This type, however, is never found alone, but is 
accompanied by Moses producing water for the 
people by striking the rock; or the Samaritan 
woman, discoursing with our Lord at the well^ 
I % 
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who speaks to her of the water springing up unto 
life eternal ; or the change of the water into wine, 
at the marriage at Cana in Galilee. 

On none of these monuments have I ever seen 
anything referring to any other sacrament than 
to those of baptism and the Lord^s supper, the 
former of which is usually typified by the passage 
of the Israelites over the Red Sea. 

It is impossible indeed to deduce proofs of the 
exclusive truth and correctness of a dogma or of a 
uniform christian usage from such evidence ; but 
it may ^serve for our own confirmation, and show 
us that the voice of antiquity in these respects may 
be equally applied to promote the cause of our 
church as of theirs. 

Perrone^s lectures were attended by thirty-two 
students of the German college. 

At the end of the collegiate year, in autumn, 
grand public disputations are held, at which 
several of the Cardinals are usually present. At 
other times also, disputations are held in the large 
theological Auditoria. One of my friends was 
present at a very zealous disputation among the 
theologians on the subject of celibacy. I was 
witness to the breaking of a lance in a jousting 
match among the philosophers. 
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The thesis taken from the philosophy of 
religion treated of the necessity of religion for the 
human race. The opponent disputed the affirm- 
ative of the. proposition^ by alleging^ that men 
were to be convinced by means of reason alone 
of the necessity of founding social institutions for 
the purpose of human wants^ and of making 
sacrifices for their maintenance. On the whole, 
the discussion was a mere formal exercise, in 
which man was treated as something wholly 
abstracted from history and experience. It is no 
bad rule in these disputations, that each must dis- 
tinctly repeat the objections, and in general every 
sentence of his opponent's argument, before he 
proceeds to speak upon its validity or to show its 
falsehood or inapplicability. 

The discussion upon the doctrines of moral 
philosophy were incomparably more interesting 
than the mere discussion of theological ab- 
stractions, which were destitute of vigour and 
life. The respondent, with a great degree of 
power and superiority, defended the Protestant 
doctrine, that man cannot, by any means which 
are in his power to employ, deserve for himself the 
inheritance of eternal life ; because happiness is 
the reward of unceasing perseverance in welU 
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doing, of which no human being is absolutely 
capable, and the blessings of eternity cannot 
be the result of merit, but are the free gift of 'God 
ihrougfa Jesus Christ* 

The titles of the theses and illustrations, which 
are appended to this sketch, sufSoiently prove 
that the philosophy of the college is still founded 
upon the territory of a scholastic Cartesianism. 

I regret that I was < unable in consequence of 
its being holiday season, to hear some theological 
lectures in the two Tuscan unirersities of Pisa and 
Sienna, as I passed through these towns.> Accord- 
ing to the programme, thc^e are read in both, 
lectures upon the holy scriptures, oriental lan- 
guages, apologetic and dogmatic theology, and 
church history. 

There is no country in which richer fruits are 
expected, among the really learned, from histori- 
cal studies, than in Italy* The Propaganda enter- 
tains the strongest hopes, that the newly awakened 
historical studies in Germany will be as advanta- 
geous to its views as to those of the rationalists* 
Historical i^udies in fact form thefoundationostOBe 
of the plan, by whieh the whole christian world is 
again to be drawn within the sphere of the only 
catholic, the Romish church* 
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The good ''people do not think or seem to be 
aware^ that by these very mekns. Protestantism 
has also gained mueh both in certainty and firm- 
ness ; they never imagine that historical soienee 
itself will soon go hand-in-hand with a practical 
organieal derdopmentof the power of our church. 
For history an4 organic life are things in their 
nature inseparable. And shall not the Protestants 
at length come to the knowledge of the fact^ 
that they fail in nothing more than in this ? 

Theses propugnanda. 

Exphilosapia Religionis. 

De necessitate Religionis in humana Sodeiate. 

I. Sapienter scripslt Plato (de legibus^ Dial. 
4} ^^Deum imprimis ad Civitatis constitutionem 
invocamus/^ Est enim religio humanse societatis 
fundamentum. 

II. NuUo pacto^ recte protestabatur olim Garo- 
lus Magnus (in Select. Capitular.) agnoscere 
possumus^ qualiter Nobis fideles existere possunt^ 

qui Deo infideles apparuerint^ ratione 

quippe et experientia magistra docemur, quod 
ad imperantium securitatem necessaria Religio 
est. 

III. Tametsi inutile foret, merito ajebat Mon- 
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teflqmeiis (Esprit des Lois, 1. 24, cb. 2) popiilo» 
Religione teneri, hsec tamen esset sammopere ex- 
optandum ut in Imperantiam mentibna insideret, 
tamquam frsmum, qao uno contineri possint qui 
ab hvmanis l^biis nil sibi pertimescont. Quod 
si contmere se Imperaotes et sine Beligione pos- 
sent, adboc ipsis Becessaria Religio foret ad felici- 
tatem populorum promovendam. 

IV. Insanit ergo Baylius, dam ausus effiitire 
Atheiiticam Societatem nan modo posse eonsistere 
sed esse posse etaim /elicem. Adeo namque ha- 
manse Societati noxias Atheismos, at illias felici- 
tati directe adversetar, tendatque ad earn subver- 
tendam fanditns. 

V. Nee qaidquam proficit ad mum paradazam 
immane taendam, seu aggerat ipse amicitias, 
qaas caltas ab Epicaro contendit Torquatus assud 
Tulliam (de Fiaibas, 1. 1, c. 20), solide tamen a 
Cotta confutatas apud eumdem (1. 2, c. 24) ; sea 
litteratos sinenses addacat, qaos Atheis adname- 
rare aadacter iUe non dubitat ; in qao semper 
convineeretar a pariiculari ad generate, et ab wno 
genere ad aliud disparatum perperam arguere. 

YI. Sed insanire quoque dicendi Yolnejas et 
Dupuisias dam a Legislatorum politica fictam in* 
Tectamque Beligionem ad multitadinem facilias 
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continendam^ cum antiqno Critia Atheniensinm 
Tynnno regere non erabeacant 

Ex Phiio9opkia MoralL 

I. Ad formalia beatitadinia eaaentiam pneter 
actus intellectus aunt etiam ratione aaltem aecun- 
daiia neceasarii actua volontatiaj amor acOioet et 
gaudiam. 

II. Beatitado perfeeta a nemine obtinator 
nisi post pneseotam vitam. 

ni. Eliciti haman» volantatis actus nequeunt 
esse coacti ; attamen actus imperati. 

lY. Metus etiam gravis rationem aimpliciter 
voluntarii minime adimit; quamvis illud quod- 
ammodo imminuat. 

y. Ignorantia antecedens atque invincibilis 
rationem voluntarii ab actu humano toUit. Non 
idem tamen dicendum est de concupiscentia etiam 
antecedenti. 

VI. Quidam actus humani sunt revera impu- 
tabiles, rationemque meriti tarn apud homines 
habent quam apud Deum. 

Ex Logica. 
I. Evidentia in concreto accepta recte statui' 
tur pro generali et ultimo certitudinis motivo.- 
I 5 
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II. Sensus intimns est indiciam sufficienfl 
certitudinis de animi nostri^ nostrarumqae affeeti' 
onum ezisteotia. 

III. Quasdam ideas tmiversales eruere mens 
ex singularibus potest^ eseqne non pura sunt 
nomina. 

lY. Prima rationis prineipia sant absolute 
certa. 

y. Ratiocinio farmaliter et materialiter recto 
potest acquiri cognitio veritatis prias incogoitse et 
conclasioni inde deductse falsum subesse non 
potest. 

VI. Senstts natara commmiis est indicium 
sufficiens judiciorum^ quse ad ipsum pertinent. 



XIII. 

THE GEBMA.N AND HUNGARIAN COLLEGE FOB 
THEOLOGIANS. 

In the course of tbe sixteenth century ooUege^ 
were established in foreign countries^ for the eda^ 
cation of the Roman Catholic clergy belonging to 
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those nations whidi had partially fallen awajr 
from Catholicism^ and in some of which the stndy 
of Catholic theology was strictly forbidden. 
English and Irish colleges, for example, were 
established at Douai, in Paris, at Salamanca, and 
elsevAere. The most* important institutions of 
this kind, however, were those founded in Rome, 
and amongst others an institution was founded in 
that &ij for Germany, in common with Hungary, 
and placed under the immediate direction and 
superintendence of the Jesuits. 

The German Hungarian college is very richly 
endowed. Its palace, named Apoilinaris, is one 
of the largest in Kome, but is at present withheld 
from their use, being employed as a seminary for 
the education of the priests belonging to the diocese 
of Rome. The German students, therefore, at 
present live in al Gesit, in the head-quarters of the 
Jesuits, under whose spiritual and scientific super- 
intendence and direction they are exclusively 
placed, whilst they attend the most of their lec- 
tures in the neighbouring Collegium Romanum* 
The company attach great value to them— ^to their 
acquirements and industry. As far as I have 
seen and had an opportunity .of judging of them 
personally, I have found them to be such as to 
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justify these expectations, well-bred, agreeabfe^ 
and interesting young men. 

They are received into the house on the presen- 
tation of a petition and a previous examination as 
to their acquirements. The period of study, like 
that of the Collegium Bomanum in genera]> is two 
or three years in philosophy, especially if they 
mean to graduate as doctors, and four years in 
theology. Both the students of theology and 
philosophy are divided into two sections, which 
are kept a great deal and generally separate from 
one another, but not so strictly as the young 
Jesuits, who live in the Collegium Ronumum and 
study philosophy and theology. 

During the four years of theological study, the 
students hear lectures upon one subject or topic 
after another ; for example, for one whole winter, 
they hear lectures from Perrone in the morning 
on the sacrament of the supper, and in the after- 
noon from Manera on grace. Our young country- 
men also received instruction in exegesis, moral 
theology, and in recent times on canonical law in 
the Collegium Romanum, and on church history 
in al Gesit. 

The students live free of all expense ; and the 
foundations are so rich, that above a hundred of 
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them can be received ; at present there are above 
f<Hrty^ the most of whom are Bavarians. Herr von 
Reisach^ who has just opened his splendid career 
in Bavaria^ was a pnpil of this imstitation and of 
the Jesuits. He has sent a great number of young 
men from his diocese to Rome. 

In addition to students from Bavaria^ there are 
others from Hanover and from Prussian West- 
phalia; from Austria there are none^ and the 
policy of this Catholic power is not to allow any 
of their clergy to be educated in foreign countries. 
Bavaria and some of the Protestant states make 
this exception in favour of the Jesuits : and the 
future will show how they will be rewarded 
by them. Not long since a Colloredo died in the 
institution^ and its pupils in general belong to the 
very first families. 

Every Thursday> the whole body of the pupils 
are taken to a vineyard at St. Saba^ which belongs 
to this college^ and is close to the beautiful 
country seat of the Jesuits. The theological and 
philosophical students have each their own court 
and garden ; and in summer there is divine 
service in the ancient church. 

The walk to this church is particularly agree- 
sble, in consequence of the magnificent views 
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whkh it affords from its upper gallery looking 
towards the Coliseum and the palaces of the 
GsBsais ; there* are few prospects which can be 
CQmpared with this^ with the exception of those 
from the garden of the Passionists and Sta. 
Sabina. The students of this college, in conse* 
quenee of their scarlet gowns, have received from 
the Romans the nickname of " boiled lobsters/^ 

I must admit, that it made a most painful 
impression on my mind, to see such a number of 
select young men, who are destined to fill influ* 
ential situations in the German Catholic church, 
so completely in the hands of the Jesuits. At 
a time in which our country, in the presence of 
great impending dangers, should feel and show 
itself strong in its unity, in whieh this is become 
the conviction of thousands, the seed of national 
'dissensions and enmities is sown in the name of 
ecclesiastical unity, and many of those who appear 
to take an interest in the prosperity and best 
interests of the country, countenance and promote 
this process 1 

Times of common need and of. serious scientific 
investigation, in which none are more deficient 
than the one-sided practical Jesuits, who follow 
the old routine, have made the Catholic and 
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protestofit theology, and atill more the faith of 
thousands in both confessions, brotherly powers. 
In the future, although perhaps a distant future, 
there lay^a still nearer and closer approximation. 
This did not escape the observation of Borne, 
its practical consequences were foreseen, and 
now every means is employed to counteract such 
results. 

A good German and a good Catholic are 
phrases by no means equipollent in the scales of 
the Jesuits. If that man alone who labours with 
all his might to restore and confirm the dominion 
of Catholicism in Germany is, according to this 
genuine Romanist order, a good German and a 
good Catholic— what an ally might not the Ger- 
man Catholic church have had in the Protestant 
in the cause of true freedom against absolute 
political dominion, which like every power, has 
at length proceeded so far as even in Germany 
to provoke and find resistance. 

The friends of the Protestant church speak 
and write largely concerning abstract freedom 
—it generally however ends upon paper, and 
they might well take a lesson upon real inde- 
pendence from their Catholic brethren. But, 
unhappily for both parties, the undermining and 
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downfidl of the Ph)testant church is become a 
fundamental article of the great charter of 
freedom of the Catholic church. 

These efforts cm the part of Rome are no 
secretj they are avowed in many cases and acted 
upon universally, of which perhaps no better 
evidence can be afforded than the words of a high 
official Boman ecclesiastic : '' We might calculate 
with confidence, that in two or three generations, 
Protestantism in Europe and in other parts of 
the world, rent in pieces by internal divisions and 
destroyed by its own principles, would be com- 
pletely overcome, without a thirty years war, and 
should only continue to vegetate in remote cor- 
ners, if we could only apply the lever at its 
proper point of action, and if one thing did not 
exist — i( Protestant science was not forced into 
the minds of the Catholic clergy of Germany; 
but that must be altered/' 

This change has in fact been already com- 
menced, the study of the Catholic theologians 
will very soon have lost all pretensions to this 
character, and the teachers who now struggle 
with the greatest vigour and courage for freedom, 
will soon see in what chains they have buried 
themselves. 
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XIV. 

MISSIONS IN AND NBAB BOMB. — DISPUTATIONS 
OF A LEARNED AND A SIMPLE BBOTHEB. 

Missions even into Christian districts is an 
ancient traditionary custom of the Catholic 
church. During the seventeenth century in 
France^ the Lazarists^ Jesuits^ and Oratorians 
emulated each other in their missionary zeal. 
Orders and congregations^ from the very nature 
of their constitutions^ are best adapted for such 
efforts and labours. The design is the instruction 
of the ignorant people in the country and in the 
towns^ especially in their duties towards the 
church. 

In France one of the great topics is to enforce 
upon those who have been married merely by the 
civil authorities^ the duty of seeking for the 
blessing of the church upon their union^ and their 
care is directed to the cases of all those in general 
who are found to despise or neglect the sacra- 
ments ; the work is usually crowned by a nume- 
rous confession and communion. Political agita- 
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tion and demonstrations are often combined with 
the rehgious objects, or perhaps in some cases 
constitute the whole of the design. 

Even in Bome, missions are held by the Jesuits 
in various churches, and they often remain in and 
about a single church for a whole month. A 
main point on these occasions is a popular expla- 
nation of the catechism. In the month of January, 
184(1, such a mission was in operation in the 
Church of St. Louis of France. 

On the 2nd of February, the mission began its 
labours in Sta. Maria deUa ConsolaEione, at the 
south-eastern foot of the Capitol. At three 
o'clock we found two fathers sitting beside one 
another upon an open tribune or scaffold. One 
played the character of a learned instructor — ^the 
other of a simple and ignorant objector, and the 
affair was carried on in a species of dialogue — ^the 
simple one throwing in occasional objections, 
remarks, and witticisms. The representative of 
the latter was an old, gentle-looking, grey-bearded 
man J The audienee, which was very numerous, 
was evidently favourable to him, and they did not 
refrain from bursting out occasionally into loud 
laughter at some of his pertinent or witty 
remarks. 
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The Mibject of the disputation was the doctrine 
with respect to the Holy Ohost and the inflnences 
of the Spirit. On the previous Sunday^ the 
learned teacher had dilated upon the gift of 
tcmgues on the day of Pentecost ; the auditory 
broke out into a loud laugh at the interlocutory 
remark of the representative of ignorance^ that 
Peter might have been " full of new wine/' I 
afterwards heard this incident spoken of in a 
Roman family, and the objection stated^ and 
none of the ' party had the least idea that the 
objection itself belonged to the history of the 
event and was to be found in the Bible. 

Just as we enteredj, Ignorans was recapitulating 
what the hearers had learned on the last Sunday^ 
in order that they might follow the subject con- 
secotively. And immediately after the particular 
operations of the Holy Ohost were treated in order^ 
and represented as forming the gradations to the 
highest state of perfection. The lowest is the 
k^t of God ; this is threefold ; slavish fear^ the 
fear of punishment^ that which looks for reward^ 
(mercenaria^) and finally^ filial fear. 

All these^ although not in an equal degree^ are 
well-pleasing to God ; for they deter from sin. 
Ignorans however suggested a doubt^ whether the 
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first could, be acceptable to Gk>d. Docens then 
instructed him^ by saying that the evil in this 
slavish fear of men consisted in its ceasing to 
operate, and then, the wickedness which had been 
merely for a time held in check would again break 
forth, but that in the case of God, the ground of 
fear could never cease, and it would therefore pro- 
duce some good. 

The disputants first began to wax warm in the 
discussion of the second point. The principle of 
rewards was sensibly brought home to the under- 
standings of the audience by being compared to a 
gratuity, a freewill gift (mancia buona mano) 
which servants received from their masters. But, 
said Ignorans, perhaps God may delay too long 
with his reward, and the servant may be afraid 
that when he has served Grod his life long, he may 
yet at last go into the house of the devil. And 
he inquired if God also usually bestowed quattrino 
(money.) 

Docens replied : " Servants do not receive 
mancia every day, they have their fixed times, 
Epiphany and Felice Agosto. So God also has 
his determined time — after death." 

Ignorans suggested that, in this case, his sup- 
position after all might turn out to be true. 
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"No/' replied Doeens, "for this is wisely 
ordained by God ; God also bestows no money^ 
for in heaven there are no bankers, and doubloons 
are not current, and if they were, what would be 
their use T there is in heaven no Corso (the chief 
expense for the poor married people), no Carnival, 
no Easter festivities/' 

" This is therefore wisely ordained by God ; for 
if he were to bestow as much gold as would fill 
the Place of St. Peter's, no man eould take it with 
him at his death. Besides the Dio Trino (the 
Trinity) and quattrino, do not suit one another." 

Iffnarans was next quieted respecting his fears, 
that in heaven he would be nearer the lightning 
and more exposed to its dangers. And he also 
received the assurance, that heaven was accessible 
to the laity and not to the clergy only. The duty 
of men with respect to the Holy Ghost was repre- 
sented to be that of beggars, to stretch out their 
hands that they might receive. Nothing what« 
ever was said of their own working together with 
divine grace, and the example seemed to be very 
satisfactory and pleasing to the great majority of 
the worthy and ragged congregation. The witti- 
cisms of the dialogue were not the only piquant 
things which we heard on this occasion. 
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As we were paasing out of the churcli, a girl 
upon the steps called out to her companion^ ^'What 
is your Qpinioii**-loTe or fear?'' The other 
answered, " Love is never without fear." 

Docens once in the course of his remarks said, 
^'Do good and fear no one/' Ignorans observed, 
"Aye, that is a German proverb." "Nay," 
continued the former, " it is a proverb of all honest 
people." 

Immediately on the close of the disputation 
five pater nosters were said for a particular sin 
of the congregation ; and then an orator, full of 
fire, and making use of the boldest and most 
pathetic gesticulations, ascended the rostrum, 
which being completely open both in the front 
and at the sides, furnished a bold standing place 
for his oration. 

He took occasion from the case of Simeon to 
observe, that many instead of carrying Christ in 
their bosom, and saying, " Now lettest thou thy 
servant die in peace," threw themselves directly 
into the arms of Satan. "The gracious Madonna, 
ever merciful to sinners, presents the child Jesos 
to the arms of all." He then proceeded to relate 
an anecdote of St. Andreas Gorsini, who was a 
native of Florence, whose mother, notwithstanding 
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all his* extravagance and lioentioosness, waa always 
aflaored of his convenion^ because when he was 
just bom she had given him to the Madonna, who 
in return had assured her in a vision, that her 
aon, at the threshold of the Carmelite church, 
where there was a celebrated image of the Ma- 
donna, would be converted from a wolf into a 
lamb. 

The orator, concluded with an earnest prayer 
for children and relatives, and embracing the 
knees of the crucifix, he poured forth his fervent 
ejaculations. The whole service concluded with 
some litanies, which for the most part were well 
recited by the congregation. 

The Passionists have also their missions in the 
neighbourhood. There is a very celebrated 
convent belonging to these brethren, built on the 
ruins of the dens of the wild < beasts which were 
kept by the Roman emperors on the Celian hill, 
opposite the Coliseum ; strangers are always 
cheerfully received by the smiling porter, who 
points out the celebrated palm tree, and the beau- 
tiful vine, and invites visitors to partake of the 
sfJendid oranges of the garden. Some of the 
distinguished prelates often retire into this con- 
vent. The missionaries of the Passionists have 
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left behind them in Arida^ in the Albanian moun- 
tains^ several inscriptions as memorials of their 
nussion. On most of the houses in the main 
street are to be seen the words, ^'Vivat sanguis 
Jesa Christil" On some of the doors, verses 
remained for months afterwards, brevi ricordi del 
missionarii, of which I copied those which follow. 

Iddio sempre ci e presente 

In ogni Inoghi ei veda, e sente. 
(Gk)d is always present ; he sees and observes us 
always). 

Pensa spesso che il peccato 

Al Gesii la morte a dato. 
(Think often, that Jesus died for the sins of the 
world). 

Vita breve, morte certa 

Del morire Pora a incerta. 
(Life is short, death certain ; the hour of death 
unknown). 

Un anima sola si ha 

Le si perde, che sara ? 
(A man has but one soul, if he lose that, what 
will be then ?) 

Other verses contained admonitions to make 
frequent and devout use of the sacraments. 
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XV. 

SETTLEMBNTS OF THE JESUITS IN OTHER PARTS 
OF THE WORLD. 



The original view of the founder of the com- 
pany was a mission^ and that especially at the 
grave of the Saviour. Chinay South America, 
and also North America^ were formerly the chief 
places in which their efforts were displayed. In 
recent times^ the English Protestant missions 
have inspired them with new zeal^ and given their 
activity anotlier direction. The Jesuits have now 
the most of their missionary stations among chris- 
tians of the various Protestant confessions. Pa- 
seyism^ the multiplied and endless divisions of 
sects in Old and New England, and the deso- 
latmg and far from rare inroads of infidelity in 
the Protestant church in Germany, fill them with 
new and lively hopes of making numerous con- 
versions, and of leaving a proud inheritance in 
their missionary stations to the mother church^ 

North America, which appears destined to pro- 
duce an entirely new development of humanity, is 
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the chief aim of the company^ and the gronnd on 
which circumstances are most fa^onrable for 
the display of all their energy and zeal. In the 
year 1840 the company consisted of only two 
hundred and ninety-six members^ of whom one 
hundred and forty-three were priests employed 
beyond the limits of Europe. Of these thirty 
members^ of whom the three-fifths were priests 
were in Asia^ in Syria^ Bengal and Madura; whilst 
the single state of Maryland contained one hun- 
dred and ten members of the order^ of whom 
forty were priests; they have a university and 
boarding school in George-town^ a house for 
novices in Frederictown^ as well as a new college ; 
and besides these^ eleven. stations in the state. 

From this source all the female orders of sisters 
of charity^ and others who devote themselves to 
the superintendence and care of the sick^ are 
directed and guided in their settlemjents and 
stations among the Protestants of the free states. 

In the western states of the Union^ in Missouri, 
there lived in 1840, seventy-eight Jesuits, occu- 
pying eleven stations, twenty-nine of them being 
priests, and in Kentucky eleven priests and six 
other Jesuits. In Mexico there were eleven 
priests, in Jamaica two, and in Buenos Ayres 
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forty-seven Jesuits^ of whom twenty-two were 
priests. 

Thus America in 1840 contained two hundred 
and sixty-six Jesuits^ of whom one handred and 
twenty-five were priests. And besides these there 
are other members or persons favourable to their 
viewsj in full activity here^ who are reckoned 
in other provinces^ especially in the European. 



XVI. 

THE FESTIVAL OF LANOITAGES AT THE 
PBOPAGANDA. 

Vie Propaganda is also under the direction of 
the Jesuits; in it five patres and six coadjutors are 
engaged. The grand exhibition day at this 
institution is on the feast of Epiphany^ when 
short speeches or poems are recited by the pupils 
in all the different kngniiges of the earth. Dia- 
lects included^ these exhibitions embrace at least 
forty languages. 

On the occasion on which I was present^ the 
Ki8 
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ezhibitioii was commenced by a native of New 
York with the Hebrew of the Old Testament^ and 
afterwards a dialogue was introduced in the vulgar 
Hebrew ; this was followed by Syriac and Samari- 
tan; delivered by a native of Bethlehem. A Ter- 
zetto was sung in the written language of the 
Chaldaic and then spoken in the much more 
copious vulgar Chaldaic. A native of Washing- 
ton recited some Italian verses. Then succeeded 
Mahluff from Mount Lebanon^ with a specimen 
of the galopping Arabic^ a native of Aleppo with 
Maltese^ and a student from Constantinople with 
examples of the manly and yet soft Turkish. 
These were followed by the learned and vulgar 
ArmeniaUj and by Persian^ which reminded me of 
Swiss Oerman; another youth from Lebanon gave 
a specimen of Sabean. 

Two natives of Pegu were now introduced^ and 
the language of their country had in sound far 
more resemblance to the language of birds^ than 
to any human speech. An Andrate and an upper 
Swabian then recited some Latin verses^ with an 
extraordinary difference of manner and tone; and 
then came Kurdish. A Mr. Wood from Ohio 
delivered an address in ancient Greeks and then a 
native of Greece gave a specimen of the vernacular^ 
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which much resembled HebePs Allemanian. { 

Mac Intire^ from Prince Edward's Island^ spoke 
Gelticj and was foUowed by a native of Ireland in j 

his dialect of the same tongue; a Paderbomer 
again spoke Italian, an lyanovich^ Illyrian; a son 
of Fhilippopolis^ Bulgarian^ and then came Polish. 
A Saxon from Dresden delivered a bombastic^ 
sentimental poem on Herod's murder of the 
Innocents^ but stuck fast several times in the 
delivery. A Dutchman^ named Steenhoff^ put 
him to shame by his fluent and easy address in 
his own language^ and an Englishman gave play 
to the whole dignity and force of his mother 
tongue. Then followed Spanish, Catalonian, Portu- 
guese and French. An Albanian delivered an 
address in his native.language ; the nasal speech 
of the Georgians somewhat resembled the quack- 
ing of ducks, and a Negro, in some of the African 
dialects, seemed to give a very feir imitation of the 
parrots of his native land. Two Egyptians gave 
specimens of the melancholy declamatory Coptic, 
and a black Ethiopian spoke his own language 
with great dignity, after whom came a Cali- 
fomian, who sang with an accompaniment upon 
an instrument somewhat like a tambourine. The 
ancient Chinese would be just fit for lullabies. 
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whilst the Chinese of a native of Canton resembled 
a continual stutter. The little comical Feguan^ 
who was the favourite of the auditory^ concluded 
the exhibition^ by returning thanks to those who 
had honoured them with their presence. 

Forty languages — ^that must be said to be 
worthy of great honour — and although the eadii- 
bition was accompanied by no little ostentation 
and some deception^ yet the whole went ofif well ; 
those present commended their respective country- 
men and all the natives of the more remote and 
less civilized nations. 

An article in a celebrated German paper repre- 
sented this exhibition almost as if it had been the 
noiracle of Pentecost; and reported that one of 
those who was present^ inspired with the scene^ 
creid out^ what a triumph for our Catholic 
church ! Such an exclamation was neither used 
on the one day nor the other^ for there were two 
days — ^and is besides completely opposed to the 
whole tone and nature of the celebration. . But 
such articles are yearly repeated in the most 
pompous expressions. It may nevertheless be 
called a triumph. But if people were summoned 
from all those lands to whom the gospel has been 
carried by Protestant missionaries^ how many 
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languages would then be spoken ? We shall not, 
however, envy the Roman Catholic church its 
centralizationi more than we do the French, 
although a little more common sense would not 
be tmbecoming to us Protestants. 

With respect to the pupils of the institution, I 
could only learn, that by the discipline of the 
establishment each is separated as far as possible 
from all his acquaintances and even from his 
countrymen ; he is to become only a member and 
instrument of the Romish church in countries 
where the Catholic religion is in a minority, 
either among Protestants or Heathens. 



XVII. 

PROSELYTES — APOLOGY POR ABUSES IN THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. 



Many German artisans become Catholic in 
Rome, especially because there is a want of 
Protestant hospitals or places of refuge, suffi- 
ciently well endowed to reUeve them from the 
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dr^d of bemg left destitute in days of eickiieBs 
or in times of need* As might be expected^ many 
of these conversions of convenience are not perma- 
nent and only reach as far as Ponte MoUe. 

It is more honourable to the church, whea men 
of rank| education, and literary name become 
converts to her doctrines j and it mast be allowed, 
that many such perionsj particularly artists, have 
passed over from the one communion to the 
other< These persons, influenced not so much by 
the barrenness of our churches^ as by that of 
the Protestant faith, and repulsed by a cold 
orthodoxy, have thrown themselves into the arms 
of the Catholic church. 

I "have bad opportunities of convincing niyiielf 
by conversations with one of the most reputable 
of these persona^ how little they know, and how 
little able they are to give any account of the real 
grounds of difference between the two confessions* 
My friend was in the habit of reading St. Augus- 
tine for his edification. 

One well-known means of inducing the waver- 
ing to adopt the decisive step, is the promise of 
keeping the conversion secret till after death* 
This practice has given rise to cases of the most 
detestable deception. In such cases the most 
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intimate friends can hare no means of guarding 
against such a suspicion or of denying such an 
imputation^ when they hear for the first time 
after the death of the individual^ that the man 
with whom they hare been in daily intercourse 
almost till the hour of his deaths and whom they 
have never seen at mass^ had long since become a 
member of the Catholic church. 

Zacharias Werner at first sought^ like others^ 
to keep his conversion a secret. An intimate 
acquaintance of Zoega^ and a man of the greatest 
pietyj though not an admirer or favourer of priest- 
crafty informed me that Zoega told him^ that after 
a severe illness^ in which he had been long uncon- 
scious^ those around him assured him he had 
become a Catholic. He received a pension till 
the day of his death ; but he was especially hurt 
that a cardinal^ who had previously associated 
with him^ completely cut his acquaintance after 
he had been made a Catholic in the way just 
mentioned. On his death-bed^ he declared 
himself to be a Protestant; but a priest who had 
contrived to gain access^ and to be left alone with 
him just before his dissolution^ triumphantly left 
the chamber^ dedaring that " all was now well/' 
Of late years^ young Protestant scholars and 
k5 
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literati^ especially theologians from Germany^ have 
visited Rome by the dozens, and jast as certainly 
as each was formerly able to relate an adyenture 
in Venice, so certainly is each of them now 
able to relate that he has received an invitation 
to stady and adopt the Catholic faith. These 
attempts indeed are not unfrequently very inci- 
dental ; and I must add to the credit of the Bomish 
clergy, that I have never heard from any of these 
young persons, even from those with whom they 
might have supposed they had made some pro- 
gress, that money or other worldly views or 
advantages were ever proposed to them. 

The representations by which they in general 
seek to weaken the confidence or raise the fears of 
Protestants are often of little weight, except when 
considered from a strictly Catholic point of view; 
for example, the danger of the condemnation pro-^ 
nounced against those who do not die in the faith 
(of the Catholic church.) The antiquity of the 
Bomish institutions is given as a proof of their 
apostolic foundation ; and it is said^ " if we are 
not one with the apostles we cannot be one with 
Christ.'' 

''Without a hierarchy, a church is an impossi-t 
bility; and the transmission of truth without a 
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hierarcby is inconceiTable. What hierarchy can 
there be^ which can be said to hare been founded 
by the apostles^ if not that of Borne f The whole 
worship of the Catholic church is to be found 
typified in the four-and-twenty elders in the book 
of Revelation. The yery earliest churches were 
richly adorned and endowed ; their treasures 
excited the avarice of the Csesars^ and constituted 
one chief reason of the persecution of the Chris- 
tians. And therefore the wealth and splendour of 
the church in its present state is no proof 
that it has fallen away from its original form.^' 

I was expressly challenged to a minute study of 
the history of the first centuries. The French 
theologians^ in particular, lay great weight upon 
the allegation, that the Boman Catholic church is 
alone holy ; that is, that in its bosom alone men 
can attain to perfect holiness, whilst in every 
Protestant, the consciousness of independence is 
so great, that he can never become free from ego- 
tism or surrender himself to the teaching and 
guidance of the divine authority, as a Catholic 
can. 

The priest assures you that whilst reading the 
mass, he thinks upon you in the sacrament — ^tbat' 
in the confessional, he is full of sorrow and com- 
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passion that you are deprived of the comfort of 
this saying tribunal. It is indeed the most diffi- 
cult trial for a Protestant^ who is aboat to become 
a eonrertj to confess his sins to a fellow man. A 
priest assured me^ that such a person^ when he 
confessed to him for the first time^ made the 
whole confessional tremble with the agitation of 
his body^ but that afterwards he was like a man 
'' bom again — ^like a man bom again.'' 

It is no uncommon thing amongst strict Cal- 
^^inists to profess on their own part to be one of 
''the elect/' and to ask others on their first meet- 
ing, '' if they are bom again/' &c. They seek to 
include the whole inquiry in a single question. 
The Catholic is not so presuming; he either 
attempts to master you by an appeal to your 
feelingfl^ or to triumph over you, according to 
iny own experience, by the power of argument. 
It is therefore peculiarly instructive thoroughly 
to investigate the principles and points of difier- 
euce ia the Bomish church, with men who do not 
Pttt forward the pretension of settUng the whole 
matter by an ill-defined or undefined question. 

ft occurred to me to bring forward many doubts 
«PO0 the subject of justification by works, which 
>« the nitmg principle of action, and objections to 
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thdr casuistry. These objeetioiis were met some- 
what as follows: ''There no doubt prevailed a 
tendency not wholly to be approved of^ in the 
casuistry of the 17th centory. But as the deci- 
sions of the church are not to be recalled^ she is 
slow in coming to conclusions and in condemning 
errors^ as long as these do not interfere with the 
unity of the fisithj or trench upon the authority of 
the church. At that time the principle was held 
goodj that the lawgiver (are Christ and his church 
only lawgivers 7) is incompetent to impose any- 
thing as a duty^ to which he cannot enforce obe- 
dience. It is no part of the business of the 
church to judge of inward convictions. What was 
then maintained by a minority of ecclesiastical 
moralists is now become the opinion of the majo- 
rity, that the law of the church is also binding 
upon conscience. The casuists often expressed 
themselves in such a manner, that none but those 
who were initiated into their system could fully 
comprehend their meaning/' 

''When, for example, Escobar in his writings 
says, "that whosoever goes to mass, even for a 
Ucentious purpose, has fulfilled his duty/' it is 
only to be understood that he speaks of his duty 
to the church, but not of his duty to God/' 
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''Our teaching (said a well-informed and ex- 
tremely active Jesuit) is founded upon experience^ 
practice^ and the confessional^ whilst our oppo- 
nents draw all their knowledge of men and their 
relations from books alone. It was a piece of 
great good fortune for the tradition of our 
maxims^ that at the very time of the dissolution 
of the order^ they were practised and taught by a 
man whose holiness of life and conversation struck 
dumb every accuser — ^by Liguori. He wrote his 
work upon morals^ after having led the life of a 
saint for thirty years^ as a confessor and mis- 
sionary^ and it contains the full development of our 
knowledge and experience. Without his aid^ we 
should never have been able to re-collect and bring 
into practice our ancient hereditary principles; 
''nous aurions ^t^ ^cras& par tout-le-monde.'' 

The admission and explanation of the generally 
prevailing immorality in the Catholic churchy at 
the time of the reformation^ are quite charac- 
teristic of the Jesuits. They affirm that the root 
of the evil was the want of instruction, and that 
this deficiency was mainly caused by the absence 
of the bishops from their sees, during the nume- 
rous and tedious councils which were so frequently 
held. 
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With respect to the doctrineB of original sin 
and grace^ a Jesuit on one occasion gave me the 
following explanation. 

''I have weak sights and can only discern 
objects as far distant as the window. I now take 
np these spectacles, which are well adapted to my 
vision, and I immediately see the opposite palace 
distinctly.^' 

' When I objected that his remark appeared to 
be at least semi-Pelagian, and that the apostle 
Paul speaks of the natural man as one blind, to 
whom the whole power of vision must be granted 
by divine grace, the defender shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and replied : " The apostle indeed uses such 
an illustration, and avails himself of many expres- 
sions which go so far ; and for that very reason, 
the scriptures must always be read accompanied 
by the authoritative interpretation of the church. 
The scriptures, or rather those who read them 
without such a guiding interpretation, readily fall 
into extremes; for this reason, the free use of the 
scriptures is forbidden to the inhabitants of 
Catholic countries, in order to guard against meir 
abuse, and against the sects which spring from this 
free interpretation* In countries where Catholics 
are mixed with heretics, we have been compelled 
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to concede this ase^ in order that the members of 
the church may be practised^ for her defence^ in 
the use of the same weapons with which she is 
assailed/' 

The influence or power of the Madonna is 
specially reKed upon as a means of conversion^ 
or rather of renunciation of heresy. On taking 
my leare^ a fitther^ possessed of great knowledge 
of mankind^ with whom our mutual and candid 
explanations had brought me upon terms of 
friendship^ said to me^ as his parting recom- 
mendation: "Pray to the Virgin I'* — ^" but I have 
no faith in her*' — ''pray to her nevertheless 1^' 

The impulse and progress^ although perhaps 
only apparent, of Cathohcism in America, the still 
more important accessions and conquests which 
are certainly expected in England, the declared 
sympathy of the mass, and the victorious 
resistance of the church to temporal power — all 
these form elements of no small importance in 
the present state of the world, especially when 
one sees from the centre of the Catholic world as 
by an optical illusion, by the convergence of all 
the radii to the point whereon one stands, that 
everything comes forward in condensed masses 
and is in commotion* 
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Among the theologians of all nations^ the 
French are undoubtedly the most effective^ and 
are the men who are destined to be the heralds of 
this brilliant coming period of the church. They 
possess select^ if not critical learnings noble feel- 
ings and a cultivated taste; they cast a bold and 
penetrating glance upon the future^ and are en- 
dowed with a rare humanity of hearty as well as 
of form ; these are the conquering weapons of that 
distinguished throng of Christian warriors^ who 
doubtless will prove deficient neither in sacrifices 
nor skill. 

Protestantism and servility are in their view 
equivalent terms; the Protestant church is merely 
an instrument of police in the hands of the 
various governments by which it is adopted. 
When I appealed to the collegiate system^ now 
generally recognised by the younger theologians, 
and to its necessary consequences, one of these 
Frenchmen immediately replied : "Mais vous itea 
liberal pour un Protestant. ^^ 

These men are in many important points supe- 
rior to our Protestant brethren in France, not 
only to those who are weak in the faith, but even 
to the Boi-disant independent thinkers. Gerbet's 
views and efibrts are chiefly directed towards the 
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promotion of the outward and sensible in religion^ 
whilst the appearance of the fervent Lacordaire 
and his followers in Bordeaux and Paris in favour 
of the deep^ internal workings of faith cannot fail 
to excite great attention. How long it will do 
80^ is another question ; and it is still another^ 
whether Romish Catholicism^ as represented by 
the Pope and the college of cardinals^ will not in 
their triumph obtain a victory which will prove as 
fatal as that of Pyrrhus over the Romans? These 
men, who possess a strong national feelings such 
as one could wish to find in the hearts of our 
numerous German Catholic theologians^ are im- 
pelled on their career by a lively and a free spirit. 
Their intention is certainly to place themselves in 
subjection to the Curia^ whatever it may ordain ; 
but there is in man a still greater power than 
intention and purpose. 

'' Indulgences and remissions (said one of these 
men to me) rest upon the principle of the partici- 
pation of merits. The Protestants regard Christ's 
merits alone as those which are capable of being 
extended to others; they believe^ nevertheless^ 
that human intercessory prayers are attended 
with beneficial results ; if prayers benefit one's 
fellow men, why should not sufiierings — suflfering 
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is prayer; and why should not the prayers of the 
blessed and the saints benefit us f Death does 
not separate believers/' 

But will not this idealism at some time come 
into harsh contact with the reality of Roman 
Catholicism f 

I will here subjoin the names of some books 
which may be recommended as an introduction to 
a knowledge of the Catholic church. *' Sulla 
Morale cattolica, osservaziani de Alessandro Man- 
zofii stampate alle spese delta amicizia catt. per 
dktribuini gratis. Roma, 1826. Manzoni was a 
complete worldlings who was converted to a love 
of Christianity by a pious wife ; the above-men- 
tioned work is directed against the judgments and 
opinions of a well-known history of the Italian 
repubUcs of the middle ages. 

Another work, entitled '^Mes Doute^' is 
strongly recommended by the Jesuits. 
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I XVIII. 

SCHOOLS FOB THE PEOPLE IN THE STATES Ol 
THE CHUBCH, 

On this subject I cannot speak from my owi 

knowledge and inspection; the following brie 

notice is however given on an authority in al 

respects wortliy of the fullest confidence. 

' The states of the church contain proportionally 

more schools than either France or England 
Each parish must maintain a school entirely al 

(its own cost^ and the teacher as well as the parisl 
surgeon must be paid by it. Where too smal 
a sum is appropriated for the proper remuneratioi 
of these public officers^ it is increased by th( 
government on their revision of the yearly expen- 
diture of the parish. Money is nowhere paid bj 
the children or their parents^ except in the schoolf 
in the various quarters of Borne. 

These schools^ however^ cannot be said to con- 
tribute much to the education of the people 
they are not much frequented ; compulsory edu 
cation does not exists and if attempted would b( 
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impracticable; meihod is also wantiDg. There 
are no normal schools ; and these are nowhere to 
be met with in the Italian states^ except in 
Lombardy and perhaps Tuscany. The most of 
die teachera are secular clergy^ or members of 
oongregatioxis; the former have merely passed 
through the usual course in their clerical semi- 
nary, where no instructions upon pedagogy are 
giyen, and yet they often continue for their whole 
lives in this department; and are indeed not 
unfrequently men unfit for an ecclesiastical oflSce. 
The qualifications of the members of orders and 
congregations are in all respects better; the 
Ignorantins, of French origin, are pretty nume- 
rous ; they never learn Latin, but are nevertheless 
prepared for teachers. Even in the times of the 
French dominion, this society was not dissolved. 
They are famous for the introduction of a new 
and more beautiful art of writing, instead of the 
bad method which formerly prevailed. 

Daring the last centuries, the various orders 
and congregations have disputed not less warmly 
on the subject of school instruction, and their 
direction of this department of education, than 
thqr had formerly done with respect to prepon- 
derance in the confessional. I therefore thought 
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The Skolopsj in the Nazarene college near 
Aqua Trevij carry on a competition with the 
Jesuits for the education of the sons of the higher 
families^ but the number who resort to their 
institution is comparatively small. They have 
very flourishing establishments in Tuscany^ espe- 
cially in Florence and Sienna^ where Jesuits are 
not permitted to settle. It is stated as the main 
difference between their methods^ that their Latin 
grammar is written in Italian, whilst that of the 
Jesuits is in the Latin language. The Skolops 
also appear to pay more attention to the practical 
sciences. 

The Collegium Bjomamm of the Jesuits and the 
Nazarenum are the only two institutions of this 
kind which receive considerable assistance from 
the state ; the universities of Borne and Bologna 
are supported at the public expense. 

One of the advantages which are stated as 
resulting from the employment of the clergy &s 
teachers is, that they as unmarried men can support 
themselves upon very small salaries. Girls are 
chiefly educated by ladies, and for the most part 
in convents, which gives a dark and gloomy cha- 
racter to not a few, whilst in others the opposite 
effect is produced; they receive in those insti- 
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tatums but Hide instnictioii in domestic afiairsy 
and therefore die charge of die cooking depart- 
ment also for the most part devolves upon die men. 
Occasionally there is to be seen on houses of no 
ymtj attractive appearance, snch inscriptions as the 
following : '' Here boys and girls are instructed in 
reading and cooking. '' All the boarding scbKik 
for girls are in the hands of female spiritual cdrpo- 
rations. Fumshments which would appear to us 
revolting are by no means rare^ as, for example, 
licking the form of a cross on the floor. 

Very litde attention is paid to the phymcal edu- 
cation of boys belonging to the higher fomilies, 
and all corporal punishments are wisely forbidden 
by the government^ but although the air of Borne 
makes a great deal of exercise neceasary, thqr <m 
only taken out to walk in long rows like a proces- 
sion, and generally to some of the chnrches on 
Saints' days. 

In Bome one sees but very rardy those comical 
and playful imitaticms of ecclesiastical processions 
which are so frequent among the children in 
Naples. During die period of catechising in the 
churches, the boys and girls are separated from 
one anodier by a very thick curtain. 
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XIX. 

POFCTLAB SPIRITUAL ROMANCES. 

In no period since the Reformation has more 
attention been paid to or pains taken with books 
for the miDion, than in our daydt These must have 
incomparably greater inflaence in countries in 
which the clergy^ and the government or prince, 
do not consider it advisable to allow the people to 
have free access to the book of books — ^wbere the 
Bible is wholly withhdd or forbidden. The booths 
which stand on the main street leading to St. 
Peter's^ and in theneighbourhood of other churches 
of pilgrimage in Rome, offer great variety for the 
choice of the people, in rosaries, small images, and 
other necessities or aids to the exercises of outward 
piety ; they are also supplied with small books of 
edification, chiefly in verse. The price, even to 
foreigners,- is only a few bajocchi (a penny). 
These books are printed in Rome, and Fdigno, 
but for the most part inTodi; all however in 
the states of the church, and under the stricter 

L 
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censorial superintendence^ as they profess to be 
books of spiritual edification. 

As I often observed the people sedulously 
examining and eagerly purchasing some of these 
little books^ I made a small collection of them^ in 
order to examine their contents. Their amount 
is greater in appearance than in reality^ for the 
same books were always to be met with in all the 
different quarters ofi the city. 

A portion of these sheets consists of admonitions 
to youth^ which are often put into the mouths of 
souls which represent themselves as suffering in 
the fires of purgatory. These exhortations are 
written in a style which one would be often 
tempted to regard as jesting. They are always 
conceived in an ascetic and monkish sense^ woman 
being ever represented as the Eve who is the source 
of all mischief. 

Other loose sheets contain affecting stories which 
are made edifying by a moral or application^ that 
is^ whose design is to do honour to^ or to magnify 
the power of, the church, the virtue of the sacra- 
ments, or the compassion of the Virgin. The 
application is in general very bold, and not merely 
temporal and spiritual histories, but things gross 
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and detestable are all mixed and oonfonnded 
together. 

The story of Orpheus, formerly dedicated 
to a cardinal^ containing portions which were 
shocking to all sense of propriety, and which do 
Aot admit of description, has been this year prin- 
ted in Todi under the title, htoria di Orfeo dalla 
dolce lira, and is now so told at least, as only to 
hint at what had been before described. The com- 
mencement of the narration is peculiar enough. 
The versifier first invokes the love of Christ, which 
constrained him to die for us on the cross, and 
beseeches our Lord that he may aid his weak 
memory in recalling and singing the delightful 
story of Orpheus. He then immediately turns 
to Apollo, and conjures him by his love for the 
daughter of Fereus (from whom he ottene il suo 
desiderato di che dascun amante si consola e inge- 
nerd Orfeo) to inspire his muse. 

Stories of holy women, who besides are always 
represented as of rare beauty, constitute the most 
usual materials of these stories. With a view to 
magnify the holiness of these women, and the 
power and graciousness of the Madonna, who was 
their aid and support, they are represented as 
being conducted through a series of temptations, 
L % 
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the description of whicli betrays no usual degree 
of acquaintance with the mysteries of Faris^ and 
from which^ it is to be hoped^ most of their 
readers will learn something quite new. 

These stories remind us forcibly of the writings 
of the casuists^ who in their works (for example, 
de matrimonioj have carefully collected stories of 
the most indelicate and recherchS description, 
which could only have..been written by individuals 
to whom the science of corruption had been a 
study, whilst the 'brethren of their order assure 
us that they were innocent men and holy, and 
treated of these points only for the benefit of 
the church. 

Among these may be reckoned the history of 
the Empress Flavia, who by the intervention of 
the Virgin was delivered from many temptations 
and dangers of that description ; and this history 
is said to be written ''for the consolation of 
troubled minds.^' 

The history of Saint Theodora, like the pre- 
ceding, is also taken from a book of edification 
(Ubro de' Ss. Fadri). This christian saint is 
persuaded to yield to temptations, under the 
impression that God does not see what passes in 
the night. But on further experience of her 
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error in this respect^ she assumes the dress of a 
lay brother^ and in order to do penance for her 
sins^ enters a monastery. The pretended lay 
brotHer resists all the allurements of a licentious 
woman^ and is in consequence accused by the 
latter of being the father of her child^ which 
accusation she bears in silence and takes charge of 
the child ; she watches over it for seven years, 
is again received into the'^convent, and speedily 
afterwards also into heaven. At present she is 
called St. Theodora. The same sort of absurdities 
and indecencies^ under the name of topics of 
edification^ constitute the mass of the popular 
reading. 

The history of the '^ great Martial'^ may in 
this way be regarded as still more edifying. The 
title gives an abstract of the contents of this very 
romantic and edifying story : '' A dreadful story, 
which gives an account of the birth, life, penitent 
death, and assassinations of the great Martial, 
showing how he was afterwards enlightened by 
the mercy of God and delivered from hell, 
although he had murdered his father, mother, 
sisters, maid and men-servants, and then become 
captain of 170 bandits; at which time he was 
accustomed to murder a man daily.'' 
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This edifying history^ as may be supposed from 
its title^ contains the most abhorrent details^ and 
accounts of the most minataral crimes which the 
hero of the story had continued to perpetrate 
from the time he was sixteen years of age^ and all 
related to magnify the grace of 6od^ and to 
'' awaken those who have no sense of religion/^ 

The gang of which this wretch was the leader 
are stated as having at length conquered a whole 
county^ in which they lived the life of Lutherans 
fsi viva come LuturaniJ, A monk ventures to 
intrude in the midst of all their riotous living and 
murderous occupations. He succeeds in con- 
verting one of MartiaPs mistresses^ when Mar- 
tial^ breathing vengeance^ rushes into the 
church ; the monk meets him boldly, and says : 
'^The Eternal God shed his Uood in order to 
purchase your redemption; the merciful God has 
hitherto overlooked your transgressions ; pray to 
him for pardon, he waits with open arms to 
receive you into heaven 1" 

O miracol di Dio, gran momento ! Martial 
immediately entreats to be confessed, is forthwith 
absolved, and receives the communion. Whilst 
preparations are being made in all haste for the 
celebration of high mass, the heart of the penitent 
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bursts, and he expiresj attering the words, '' Praise 
be to Jesus Christ/^ A dove now brings a 
golden letter from heaven, which the monk reads 
in the presence of all with "great solemnity/' 
and in which it is declared that Martial has been 
received into heaven. Thereupon many express 
their desire to confess, and call upon the aid of 
the Virgin. 

There is certainly no great danger that the 
people will be misled into the adoption of the 
error of justification by works by suqh books as 
these ! Perhaps to justification by the works of 
confession and communion 7 



XX. 

A PRBTENDBD PARABLE OF CHEIST. 

I do not know whether the following Romish 
legend or parable has ever been printed. 

Christ was once walking through a wood in 
company with his disciples; the weather was 
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extremely bad and the road also. 



by a man, whose aas was sinlc^iQg '^j^'^ 
weight of his load and unable t^ proceed. 1%^ 
good man threw himself upoiv^ ^^ knetn, and 
besought God and his angels to belp bim andbiB 
ass on their joomey. Peter asked the Lcfii, 
whether they should lend assistance to the man in 
his difBcultyj the Lord answered in the negative. 
About a mile farther they found a man and his 
beast who was in need of similar aid ; the latter, 
however, was striking and abusing his ass, pis - 
ing him onward, and curnng him lustily. 
Peter asked the Master a second time, and be 
commanded his disciples to lend a helping hand. 
Instantly the worn-out ass was eased of his 
by the zealous disciples an§ fef^* f®''"*"^" 

his journey. This, howwr*!. — " * 

'o.L A t ■ w ^^^' '"» contrary to 
Peter's Ideas of ngh%, aud he could by no me«i8 
reconede this practv^ ^th his Master's teacW 
He coidd not conceal k- j :• t Jj 

and entreated him tn ^^^gs frn^ , . ^' 
conduct. ""^^^CZ^^ 

"The former taj;^,, "* of Ids 

and at the sam.« titnj, • ^'^'ist « 
and the angels ft,^^, . "^^^W^W ,, *** ^"^"^ 



or CHRIST. 

did what he could^ although accompanied by vio- 
lence and rage. Whoever does not help himself^ 
receives no help from God.'' 

If this legend had originated on Lutheran 
ground^ the moral of it would have been applied 
to the advantage of those under sufferings and it 
would have intimated that God often appears more 
favourable to sinners in this world than to the 
righteous ; but the circumstances will be reversed 
in the world to come, as may be deduced from 
the case of the parable of Lazarus and the rich 
man. 

In the mouths of the Italian people^ this story 
is nothing more than a rule of life of cold prac- 
tical reason; help yoursetf and (rod will help 
you I with a side glance at the powerless^ mecha- 
nical prayer. In the background appears the 
thought, that a vigorous curse is better than 
superstitious, idle prayers, which had been often 
previously said in other languages besides the 
Italian. 
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XXI. 

IiAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION IN ROME. 

We have the very best hiws^ bat they are not 
observed, say the Romans. It is a common saying, 
that Rome is a city in whieh the one half com- ' 
mands, and the other does not obey. 

This is indeed contrary to the current opinions 
respecting the holy city, but nevertheless it is so. 
This is indeed marvellous in the eternal city I — a 
city, whose chief ruler holds the rms of temporal 
government, and bears the scq>tre of the ehorch, 
and in addition to these is the depository of the 
keys of heaven and of hell — a city which for 
nearly two thousand years has maintained that 
her laws are eternal, unchangeable, and not to be 
improved I 

A good man in Rome, who was somewhat oi 
a fantastical ecclesiastic, had very often a passion 
for chanting litanies or performing some other 
church service — very early in the morning or late 
in the evening. He would then cause the bella 
to be rung, invite the people upon the streets, 
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jmd almost compel them to come in. The whole 
ndghbonrhood at length formally complained of 
these unseasonable disturbances ; he was required 
by the authorities to put an end to this pious 
annoyance, and yielded obedience. Fourteen days 
however had not expired when new coxaphdnts 
were made of his haying broken his promise. 
''Have I not commanded you to abstain from 
these practices 1" said his superior to the monk. 
"Yes," replied the hitter, "and I have promised 
and also obeyed ; but a law in Rome only holds 
good for four days.*' 

The game of morra is forbidden in Rome, and 
yet the sun is no sooner agreeably warm, than 
crowds are seen assembled upon the Spanish 
steps, and in the midst of lively conversation 
busily engaged in this favourite and genuine 
Italian game. In spite of the strictest police in- 
junctions, pigeons and other birds are constantly 
shot within the city, and occasionally wounds are 
inflicted upon the people by these reckless law- 
breakers. 

Whence comes this surprising freedom, or 
rather disregard of the laws? We shall only 
refer to one of the most obvious reasons. Think 
of a city in which there are thirty crown princes 
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resident^ Borroimded by a set of diasolate and 
speeolating followers^ who make the best in every 
way of their master's station— crown princes in 
near and daily expectation of a reversion^ withont 
. being bound by any femily tics to the ruler ; and 
yon have ground enough for all the disorders of 
the B^ipfti^ capital 1 In Borne, these crown 
princes are happily for the most part beyond the 
age of forty, and are^hen called cardinals. 

None contribute more largely to the prevalence 
of these pubUc disorders than the very persons 
to whom the administration of the laws is 
entrusted — ^police officers and soldiers upon their 
posts, especially during the public festivities. 
Upon the authority or use of any name, they will 
immediately make exceptions in the discharge of 
their duties, and are often as likely to be punished 
for their strictness in attending to their duties as 
for their neglect. Not long since, a corporal was 
subjected to fourteen days arrest, because he took 
a priest to the watch-house, and made a report of 
his having grossly violated the police regulations. 

An example drawn from life presents us with a 
specimen of Roman legislation and police adminis- 
tration, in an attempt to deprive the fowls of their 
historical privileges of running about the streets 
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of the eternal city. This practice was forbidden 
under a penalty^ to be inflicted npon the owners. 
Bat lo ! there was a bold citizen who was desirous 
of maintaining the winged bipeds in their pre- 
scriptive rights ; he was a kind of Masaniello^ an 
owner of an ass^ and lived not hi from Aqna Trevi. 
He immediately said, that he was engaged to supply 
e^s to some cardinals, and that it was impossible 
for him to deUver them either in former quality or 
quantity, if any limits were set to this hereditary 
freedom. Nothing was to be said against this most 
rational objection, and therefore his fowls received 
a dispensation to run free. And as the exception 
is said to constitute the law in Bome, every GalUc 
"^ bird runs free in both the old and the new cities. 
Such a story might be regarded as a pure fable, 
but it is not so. 

In-reply to most of the attacks made upon the 
Bomish church, the ready answer in general is, 
''Oh I these are abuses 1^' But when the exceptions 
become the law, and the abuses the prevailing use, 
what then I Such anecdotes are indeed trifles, 
and they may be termed ridiculous; we do not 
maintain the contrary. But they have also a 
serious side, and may famish a moral. 

If exceptions were only made in favour of 
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cardinalB^ the evil would not be so greats seeing 
they have no families^ according to our use of the 
term^ although it is different in the Italian sense. 
The whole idle mob of his palace are by the 
Italians regarded as a Cardinal's family, and so 
called. This has again something agreeable and 
commendable in it^ but in many respects it is 
extremely disadvantageous; for not only the 
cardinal^ but his whole famQy^ have their clients 
and proteg&. This very circumstance makes tiie 
election of a Pope one of those great events^ which 
constitute a species of wheel of fortune specula- 
tion for the whole city^ even for the humblest 
clients of the humblest followers of every cardi- 
nal. When one hears of any offender of the laws ^ 
of domestic life^^ any seducer being set at liberty^ 
it is usual immediately to think of the family of 
a cardinal. 

Sonorimedi; there are still ways and means. 
These are the great words in Borne ; and much 
is effected by protection and intercession. I can- 
not deny that this notion was almost uniformly 
associated in my mind with a recollection of the 
protection and intercession of the saints in affairs 
in which divine punishments are concerned. 

Even in the cases of those who are condemned 
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and handed over to the galleys, protection and 
intereesMon are still v^ efficient in procuring 
a diminution of the punishment to the half or 
still less. 

The following story would have been incredible 
if not vouched for by a very serious and trust- 
worthy authority. Under one of the two last 
princes, a man who committed a wrong entreated 
his godfather to pardon him; he even went most 
humbly upon his knees by a chiatnea del bufalo ; 
his godfather struck him down and killed him 
upon the spot. In order to place him in an 
asylum, one of his acquaintances^ who belonged 
to the family of a cardinal, immediately procured 
him the appointment of a sweeper in one of the 
Pope's palaces. 

Sympathy with criminals appears, at least at 
present, to be one of the characteristic features of 
the Roman people, perhaps an es^ression of their 
consciousness of their own hasty and passionate 
nature. The murderer, il povero ! is in general 
an object of compassion^ incomparably more so 
than his victim^ even although he may have been 
sent to eternity without confession. The right of 
asylum is an unfailing resource of the former. 

It is not twenty years since, that a murderer. 
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who upon application of the proper officer had 
been taken by the Carbineers from the Capuchin 
church upon Monte Fincio, was brought back to 
his asylum by a cardinal protector. 

In all cases money is collected for masses for 
the soul of a murderer, even when he is executed^ 
and it is so arranged that the money collected is 
said to be reserved for the benefit of some futture 
murderer, whilst the present one enjoys the advan- 
tage of that which had been collected for hia 
predecessor. Fraternities, with their prayers and 
services, accompany him to the place of execution^ 
and the Tope per procura gives him absolution in 
articulo mortis. Several eye-witnesses have assured 
me that at the sight of all this ecclesiastical appa- 
ratus, and in a firm belief of the power of the key a^ 
the bystanders have expressed their earnest con- 
viction, even in the case of the greatest criminala^ 
that they were now certainly in heaven I 

What is the moral of the theory ? 
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▲8TLUM8 FOB CRIMINALS. 

The right of asylum, Immumta$ eedmiuiiea, or 
the right of the church to open places of refuge 
for fugitive criminals, and to protect them against 
the officers and penalties of the civil power, has a 
very different value in Some from what it has else- 
where, because in Borne the civil and ecclesiastical 
power in their highest courts are the same. And 
yet even here the police dare not venture to 
transgress the privileges of the church without 
the permission of the high ecclesiastical authori- 
ties who are at the head of the administration. 

A notice, of the date of the 28th of August, 
1838, inscribed on the church of St. Agnes, in 
the Piazza Navona, states that the right of asylum 
does not extend to the steps of the church, but 
only to the space within the doors. This limita- 
tion did not formerly exist. A trustworthy eye- 
witness related to me an anecdote, which occurred 
before the invasion of the republican French 
army, and which is illustrative of the subject. 
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The goods of a shoemaker who had caotracted 
debts were to he diatrained. The man defends 
himself for a long time against the Sbirri by bard 
wordSj perhaps by threats^ and uttimatdj by 
personal resist aace. One of the officers strikes 
him down^ and immediately takes refuge upon the 
lofty steps of the church Trinita de^ Monti ; a 
crowd pursues him to the foot of the steps. Soon 
after the son of the shoemaker comes home^ and 
finds his father dead and swimming in blood ; he 
calls together his comrades^ they proceed straight- 
way to the ehurchj rouse the feeliogs of the 
^pectators^ and the whole m altitude are panting 
for vengeance upon the murderer. No one how- 
ever dares to violate the sanctuary^ or to put a 
foot upon the steps. The Sbirro was standing at 
the top, for the doors of the church happened to 
be shut. At first a shower of stones was poured 
upon him by the crowd, against which he pro- 
tected himself by cowering under the edge of the 
high balustrade. Next came the butchers with 
long cords and ropes, such as they use in the 
Campagna for the capture of the wild cattle and 
buflfaloes. After many efforts, they succeeded 
from the foot of the steps in casting one of these 
upon the murderer, who was already half dead 
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with fear^ and draped lim down the lofty itepa, 
without yioli^ang the right of sanetoaryi whieh 
the people look npon as one of their most sacred 
rights. The son of the shoemaker now began to 
beat the unfortanate criminal with stones and to 
trample him underfoot. When he had satisfied his 
▼engeance, and when these were weary, others 
succeeded. At last, when all signs of life had 
disappeared, they left him lying upon the street, 
and the multitude separated, quasi re bene geaia. 

From whom have the people learned this 
respect for the form, and disregard is the 
spirit of the moral law? From the church? 
From the casuistry of the confessional? Cer- 
tainly not from these alone. This respect for the 
form is natural to the childr^Q of the south — ^it 
lies in their temperament ; and Roman Catho- 
licism is a child of the south. 

The right of sanctuary attaches also to other 
buildings and places which are under immediate 
spiritual jurisdiction ; the murderer immediately 
flees to one of these places of refuge, for the most 
part before the police is aware of the fact. The 
hospital of St. Giacomo served as a refuge for 
many; and the salt-works of Ostia were also 
opened to criminal fugitives ; the labour in this 
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unliealthy place carries off numbers. There i 
also a place in the Pontine Marshes which bear 
the by no means inappropriate name of eampi 
morto. ' Murderers hasten there^ and, when thei 
crime is not of a most unnatural character, an 
safe from judicial prosecution. The priest ii 
their overseer and master, and they are employee 
by him in agriculture. 

After a longer or shorter period, according t< 
the' atrocity of the marder, or the interest whicl 
the criminal in the mean time may have made ii 
Rome, the offender returns in safety to his owi 
home, as if he had undergone an appointed lega 
punishment. This institution has some resem- 
blance to the cities of refuge among the Jews. 

As I have had these last-mentioned accounts 
from old persons, I am unable to state with cer- 
tainty, whether this traditionary usage remains in 
force till the present day. 
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Every province, every large town, baa ita own 
cliaracteriatic auperatitiona. In Rome, the belief 
in dreama and viaiona, wbicb relate to the lottery, 
is incredibly atrong and general. The auperatitiona, 
that ia, nearly all the inhabitanta of Rome, may 
be divided into two aecta, thoae who honour the 
dream book, and the Cabbaliata. 

The night before the conclusion of the time for 
the purchase of lottery tickets for the ensuing 
drawing, ia the decisive moment. The varioua 
subjecta which paaa through the mind in dreama 
are all applied to numbera. If I remember well, 
a pair of boots denotes th.e number 40. The chief 
art of the dream interpreters consists in discovering 
the point in the dream from which some number 
may be deduced. The thoughts and expressions 
of the people fall so completely within the circle 
of the lottery, that it is quite impossible to under- 
stand the phrases and jests of the populace without 
a knowledge of the signification of a number of 
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their signs. Waiters in hotels are constant/^ in 
the habit of usmg the number 19^ which tagni&es 
a gourmand. 

In this respect also the Capuchins sympathize 
most warmly with the superstitions and interests 
of the populace. An individual^ who was himself 
a sufferer, told me an anecdote of a lay brother of 
the Capuchins, who acted as an adviser in a game 
of lotto, and succeeded in distributing the whole 
of the ninety numbers, five of which must win. 
The Capuchin received a promise from eac^ 
in case of success he should give him a pr< 
a fowl for his advice. So he made certsd 
cases of receiving five fowls. 

Another Capuchin was preaching with great 
zeal upon an open space against these absurd 
superstitions; but how was he a8toni8h6& si the 
powerful effect of his discourse, when \ie «asv ^ 
great number of his hearers running off in dif- 
ferent directions at its close, in order to try their 
fortune upon those numbers which he had men- 
tioned in the course of his address, in illustration 
of his subject. 

These two anecdotes furnish a taicrocomic 
view of the relation of the clergy and of the 
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hierarchy of the church to the development of 
superstitioii. 

In the beginning of January, 1841, a heavy 
storm of wind blew with such force upon the 
large bell of the Colkffium Romanum, that it 
caused it to ring, and many well-dressed persons 
noted or informed themselves of the number of 
times which the bell sounded, in order to try their 
fortune upon this lucky number in the lottery. 

On hohdays and Sundays, at the hours in which 
all the coffee-houses and places of entertainment 
are required to be closed, the offices of the papal 
lottery alone remain open, in order to afford an 
opportunity to the shepherds of the Campagna 
and other poor people who come to the city only 
on Sunday, to lay out their bajocchi, and to receive 
in return the hope of gaining an immense prize. 
On the Saturday of the drawing, a prelate in his 
robes presides, and the orphan boy who draws out 
the lots is dressed in a surplice, and begins by 
making the sign of the cross over the lot. 

An author well acquainted with the Roman 
people writes : " It is the Lotto which everywhere, 
but especially in Rome, prevpnts the accumulation 
of large capitals, furnishes the galleys with con- 
victs, and usually makes the dinner more misera- 
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ble than the loaer. SavingB banka^ fitted to the 
wants of the people, open to the peaBanta, and 
fegalated upon a proper system, present the best 
tneana of staying thia enormous evil-" 
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POLITICAL KELATIOKS OF THE CUAIA. 

A ball is occasionally given In the Capitol for 
the benefit of those orphans who were deprived of 
their parents by the cholera, On one of these 
occasions, I was extremely surprised to find a 
colossal image of the Pope in the attitude of 
blessing the people, raised above the heads of the 
dancing throng* An image of Luther or Calvin 
as a decoration for a hall-room — what a public 
Bcaudal 1 how inharmonious ! Catholicism ^ how- 
ever, ruba down the roughneas of these contra- 
rieties by accompanying the whole scenes of 
human life by signs and images of the church* 
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Live and let live sounds far more Catholic than 
Protestant. 

The image of the Pope in the attitude of bless- 
ing was quite in its place, but it suggests Tarious 
considerations. 

The picture of the prince is not less in its place 
in the ball-room than in the council chamber. In 
many cases, the Pope is looked upon and hon- 
oured in Home far more as the temporal prince 
than as the holy father, which appears singular to 
Protestants, and gives rise to many incorrect and 
unjust judgments. 

Moreover, is not the prince and the bishop 

among us also the same individual ? Is not the 

Queen of England the head of the church ? And 

surely it is infinitely less repugnant to the spirit 

I of Christianity that the chief bishop should be a 

prince, than that a prince should be a bishop I 

If the Pope was not a prince, he must be the 

I subject of a prince — ^he must be his tool and 

instrument, to be used against other nations or 

people — ^he could not be the common father of 

\ all Catholics in all countries. This is proved by 

I the imprisonment of the Pope in Avignon. 

" But is it not a fact, that the Popes for several 
centuries have been almost all without exception 

M 
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ItaliaDs? And will so remain, as long as the 
present Popedom exists. It is, however, singular, 
that the Holy Ghost in conclave always directs 
the choice to a Cisalpine ecclesiastic! Is not 
this an injustice towards the other Catholic 
nations V 

On the other hand, the Pope could not be 
chief Bishop of all Catholic countries, if he were 
not an Italian, for an Italian alone can keep him- 
self in a relative independence of all the other 
powers, because an Italian alone can be Prince of 
the states of the church. It is natural that the 
inhabitants of these provinces should desire to 
have a man of their own race and blood for their 
ruler — an Italian. In Naples, it is true, a Bour- 
bon is on' the throne ; other foreigners rule in 
other Italian provinces ; but what attachment do 
their subjects show to them in times of need? 
None. And for that very reason, for the most 
part, the Italians have but a bad reputation for 
courage and perseverance in the battle field. 
They serve the stranger. These dyimsties, it is 
true, are from long residence now half nation- 
alized ; but a Pope not bom in Italy would have 
no' hold upon the affections or obedience of the 
people in the character of a prince. 
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The pope is an Italian; his policy therefore will 
bear all the characteristic features of an Italian ; 
any one wishing to come to a clear onderstanding 
with him, mnst deal with him as with an Italian, 
and must follow in geperal precisely the same rule 
with him which strangers observe with the natives 
of Italy, whether they be high or low. To mani- 
fest no distrust, but to preserve a continual pru- 
dence with respect to the person with whom they 
have to do, and still more with respect to them- 
selves. And this is applicable not merely to 
transactions with Italians. 

The Italian entertains a very high idea of his 
rights, and often makes the most presumptuous 
pretensions; and he does not rest here, but 
attempts by vehemence and cunning to make 
them good. An attempt is no sooner made to set 
limits to these pretensions, than he assumes an 
attitude of defiance, or raises an outcry, as if he 
were subjected to a monstrous injustice. A man 
has only to remain fast by his right — ^not to yield 
a naiPs breadth of his ground — ^and declare his 
determination in a few direct, intelligible words — 
he yields at first with murmurs — ^presently willingly 
acquiesces — and finally becomes friendly and Well 
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As the Pope is an Italian^ let him always be 
treated as such^ and the result will not disappoint 
expectation. 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries may 
be characterized as the periods in which the no- 
bility reigned in the names of the princes of 
Europe. During this time, the papal chair was 
long exclusively occupied by members of the high 
Boman nobiUty, or the Popes made their nephews 
princes. These Popes, moreover, were not called 
by the names assumed on their election to the 
papal dignity, but by those of their distinguished 
families. This is now altered, and men of humble 
descent, often from the provinces of the states of 
the church, mount the papal throne; this how- 
ever has as yet been of little advantage to the 
provinces. 

Several of the laws of the council of Trent seem 
to have been passed merely for the purpose of 
being broken. Within the Catholic church itself 
reformers soon sprang up, who attacked and re- 
probated these abuses. The various temporal 
governments and the revolution did the same. 
The Curia condemned and excommunicated the 
mo^t of these uncalled reformers, but were never- 
theless obliged to acknowledge the justice of their 
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accusations. Among these may be mentioned the 
neglect on the part of the Bishops of that duty 
which is now imposed upon the higher clergy — 
of residence in their respective sees. 

The abolition of this abuse has rendered the 
accumulation of rich livings in the hands of indi- 
viduals much more difficult than it previously was; 
in consequence of this a much smaller proportion 
of the sons of noble families now enter the church, 
although instances stiU occur ; and the examples 
of the young clergy of noble Boman families, with 
their ridiculous pretensions, speak but little in 
favour of the old systeiQ. 

The higher offices of late years have been more 
and more filled up from the democratic element, 
and in many respects with advantage to the church. 
The Curia stands now in a very di£ferent relation 
to the Boman people from what it formerly did, 
and the consequences of the change must speedily 
appear. It is, however, a fact of no less importance 
than that which has been just mentioned, that 
many well educated, clever young men, would 
now rather starve than become ecclesiastics, because 
they regard this body, and especially the eccle- 
siastical government, as one which intentionally 
enervates the moral vigour of the people. 
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The spiritoal mien as a government stand in 
no very higk estimation. The military and 
civil officers^ who are placed in immediate collision 
with the people, are persons obviously without 
self-confidence. A few years ago the soldier was 
accustomed to stand with a warming vessel in his 
hand even upon guard; he is more trained 
for the maintenance of order in processions and 
in the church than for service in the field. The 
officer^ blushing^ points'out the place where stood^ 
in the Castle of St. Angelo, the beaatifal pieces of 
artillery which the Neapolitans were suffered 
to carry away. A cardinal reviews the troops, to 
whom an attempt is now beginning to be made to 
give somewhat more of a warlike bearing. 

The ecclesiastic engaged in civil affairs is an 
amphibious animal, not much beloved. The civil 
officers in the states of the church are very little 
respected, because they can never attain any of 
the higher offices, which are all reserved for the 
clergy. Not merely the soldier and the civil 
officers think it more honourable to serve a king 
than an ecclesiastical government, but the citizens 
and peasants also take the same view. 

Some years ago negociations were carried on 
for the exchange of some pieces of territory for 
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the mataal couvenience of the two goverDmeiits ; 
the Neapolitans were in despair at being handed 
oyer to Roman jorisdiction ; the eitisens of a 
republic could scarcely have felt themselTcs more 
aggrieved at being transferred to a monarchical 
government. 

The Senaitu popubisque Romanuf, which still 
remains in inscriptions and superscriptions^ does 
not deceive the people, nor lead them to imagine 
that their's is still an elective empire. 

The souffoes of their foreign pecuniaiy supplies 
are now for the most part dried up, and in 
particular it is impossible to retrieve the losses 
which have been susttdned by the cessation of the 
abundant stream which continually flowed in from 
Spain; if the Duke of Victory had borne the ^ 
golden wand of Moses, many other things in his 
policy and conduct would have been kindly over- 
looked. France, Austria^ and Bavaria still furnish 
supplies, under various forms and in greater or 
less quantities, to the Roman court. One of the 
most copious sources of supply in foreign coun- 
tries, the rich abbeys, as, for example, that of St. j 
Denys, have ceased to yield any fruit. Kings, by | 
bestowing these upon the nephews of the Fope^ 
formed for themselves parties in the college of 
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Cardinals. The states of the church most now- 
pay for the maintenance of the papal court — and 
of the Cardinals, who are by no means superabun- 
dantly provided (4D00 scudi) and have to perform 
all the administrative functions of the state. The 
number of high dignitaries, however, is more in 
relation to Catholic Christendom than to the 
resources of the country. The worst of the whole 
matter is, that such an ecclesiastical government 
is in general wholly destitute of the necessary 
energy, does not recognize the principle of 
equality before the law, and is by no means fit 
for the discharge of its duties at a time in which 
every country must by its own increased industry 
seek a Peru in itself. 

If, therefore, the Curia has obviously become 
more independent of foreign governments, and 
particularly of those which are most distant, in 
consequence of the drying up of foreign supplies, 
and if no further sensible damage can be inflicted 
by the prohibition of the exportation of money, 
the ground under it, and in its immediate sup- 
port, at the same time has become uncertain. 

The Roman, even whilst the provinces are 
sacrificed to him— the Roman esteems his govern- 
ment less, when he perceives that the estimation 
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of foreigD nations is only exhibited by testimonies 
of hononr and not by money. As long as he was 
well provided for by the government, it enjoyed 
all his respect; but now that he is obliged to 
maintain, instead of being maintained by it, 
his feelings have sank many degrees in the scale 
of reverence, especially since it has made public 
its restoration by means of a state bankruptcy 
and the roin of many thousand families. Were 
the Pope a foreigner, the foundation of the 
triple crown would be still more unstable than it 
is. 

The form of election, which is the only suitable 
one for the church, by no means secures to the 
subjects similar advantages. There is an obvious 
want of piety, which is especially displayed in the 
death and at the funeral of the Pope. The Pope 
himself never seeks to promote the prosperity of 
the country by works which first demand sacri- 
fices, and whose fruits are to be reaped by suc- 
ceeding generations. Instead of this, he is 
merely anxiously industrious to perpetuate his 
name by inscriptions, and his arms, not merely 
upon buildings which he has erected, but even 
upon those which he has in the slightest degree 
improved. Oregorio XVI stands in large letters 
M 5 
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even on the commonest benches i| 
rooms in the Qairinal. 

The Italians in all the provinces 
their princes, through fear of a 
favourable to the clergy as a spiril 
converts, and particularly to the ori 
Catholicism — ^the Jesuits. This i 
the case in the two kingdoms whicb 
most from, revolutions, and which 
posed to the influence of French opii 
and Sardinia. The Roman Curii 
completely in this feeling ; and fro 
want of confidence in the fidelity of 
it is endeavouring to train up 
generation to the most unconditia 
by the instrumentality of those ord 
most strongly favourable to a retr< 
ment. Will the plan prove success! 
its attempts, which appeared far mor 
have been crowned with complete si 
may succeed again even beyond the I 
states of the church I 

In order, however, that I may not 
the whole of my representation < 
ground of a Protestant judgment, I 
troduce the words of a writer, who 
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acqaainted with the whole system and routine of 
the papal government. 

'^ The cardinal who may be elected Pope, has 
perhaps previously been but infrequent in his 
intercourse with the papal court, and has no re- 
semblance to a crown prince, who succeeds to 
the throne, and who from filial respect, and bound 
by previous cooperation, will continue to tread in 
the footsteps of his predecessors. He enters the 
papal palace, whilst the whole immediate attend- 
ants and court of the preceding Pope withdraw 
by another door, and brings his '' fetmily,'' his 
suite, his nephews, and his servants along with 
him." 

''It is therefore extremely disadvantageous to 
the prosperity of the provinces, that, by this 
frequent change of rulers, the tradition in the 
government of the country frequently appears 
almost entirely broken. What his predecessor 
has commenced, the new Pope leaves unfinished, 
and immediately commences something new, that 
he may not be obliged to share the glory of his 
work with another. So much the more remark- 
able is it, that all the Popes have but one will 
on two points — ^they all receive the one and 
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the same Catholic teaching and discipline, and they 
are all protectors of the arts, which again is to 
the advantage of the church/' 
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POPULAR TRADITIONS RESPECTING SIXTUS V. 

AND ANECDOTES OP OTHER POPES OP THE 

LAST CENTURY. 

The transition from the middle ages to modem 
times has been in nothing more sensibly felt by 
the people, than in the introduction of the prin- 
ciples of taxation. And for this very reason 
Sixtus y has a great prominence above all the 
other Popes of restored Catholicism in the 
traditions of the people. 

One of the taxes most hatefnl to the Soman is 
that which has been imposed upon the vessels to 
be used in taverns. AH these cost the tavern- 
keeper four times as much as the vessels them- 
selves previous to the stamp, and they are in 
general made of the thinnest and most brittle 
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materials; the stamp upon glass of a better 
description costs still more. The small bottles in 
common use are still called Sixtnses^ after the 
name of the Pope who is said to have imposed the 
tax upon them. 

Siztus y was accustomed to go incognito about 
the city ; on one occasion, he went into a tavern 
and asked for a mezzo fofflietto (a Sixtus) of wine, 
which was brought by mine host, who in the 
meantime uttered the most hearty imprecations 
upon his Holiness the Pope. On the next ipom- 
ing a scaffold was erected in the street before the 
tavern ; the host speculated upon a large influx of 
company, and provided means for the entertain- 
ment of the spectators. The scaffold, however, 
was no sooner ready, than the executioner entered 
his house, and dragged him forth to execution. 

Leo XII, in our own times, also obtained the 
name of a rigourist. His vigour however had 
nothing of the stamp of greatness about it, 
and his former course of life gave occasion to 
many invidious and well-founded remarks. He 
forbade the people to go into a tavei*n merely for 
the purpose of drinking wine ; those who did not 
at the same time eat, were obliged to have the 
wine brought out upon the street without a drink- 
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ing glass; and this too in Bome^ where the 
people more than anywhere else live and thrive 
upon their pare and wholesome wine. In order 
to tarn this ordinance into ridicule^ the Bomans 
assembled in the taverns by dozens^ and whilst 
enjoying their wine^ a single hard-boiled egg was 
sent round the table to meet and ridicule the 
letter of the law. 

There is no place where a man may form a 
clearer opinion of the degree of mistrust of which 
a people is capable, than in the states of the 
church. They have a strong and pervading con- 
viction, from experience, that their government is 
anything but paternal, when they are suffered to 
have no voice or cooperation in the imposition of 
taxes, and are furnished with no account of their 
expenditure. Every measure of the government, 
even the most useful, is regarded with suspicion 
as a new means of exhaustion, and its operation 
is in consequence so obstructed by passive resist- 
ance and by other means of eluding its enactments, 
that it fails in its design ; this was the case with 
the census of the people in our own times, which 
was regarded as the preliminary to a poll-tax. 
The people allege that an income and exit tax 
have been already imposed upon them by virtue 
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of the daes exacted at baptisms and burials, of 
which the clergymen most pay over a certain pro- 
portion to the government. 

The various monopolies the influence of which 
operates upon and limits the power of the Pope 
himself, are far more oppressive to the people 
than even the public burdens. 

An anecdote referring to this point is told of a 
very honourable member of an ecclesiastical 
order, who was not infrequent in his visits to 
Pius YII ; he complained to the Pope of the 
limitations imposed upon the people, and of the 
disregard of the laws, which were passed for their 
protection — and especially that the bread was less 
than the legal weight. The Pope immediately 
ordered a loaf to be brought, which was both 
large and of excellent quality. The monk, how- 
ever, drew one forth from his cowl, and said : 
'^That one has been baked for the Pope, but 
this for the people.'^ Soon afterwards, the 
tribune of the people in the cowl was refused 
admission to the Pope, under whatever pretence 
he applied for an audience. A long time after- 
wards, when the Pope was visiting a convent, to 
his great astonishment he there met with his old 
acquaintance, and called out to him : '^ How, are 
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you Still alive f Every one told me a year and 8 
day ago that yoa were dead I'' 

But to retoru to our hero of the people^ Sixtus 
y. One evening Sixtus is reported to have been 
overtaken by a heavy shower of rain, in the course 
of one of his excursions for personal observation. 
He took shelter in a gateway or alley. Whilst 
standing there, there came a poor man and 
knocked at the door of a clergyman hard by, beg- 
ging and praying that the clergyman would come 
and administer the sacrament to his dying wife. 
The ecclesiastic excused himself, said the weather 
was too bad, scolded him, and closed his window. 

Sixtus advanced to the poor man and comforted 
him — encouraged him to try the influence of 
another request upon the clei^man, and strongly 
to represent to him the necessity of the case. 

At length the man resolved to follow the 
advice, but he was only answered by abusive 
language, and threatened with ill treatment. 

Sixtus now made himself known to the weeping, 
anxious man as a priest, accompanied him to his 
house of sorrow, found the woman in labour, but 
sinking for want of nourishment. He imme- 
diately sent the man for the means of affording 
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necessary support and other suitable aid ; death 
did not ensue^ and on his departure he promised 
that he himself would be sponsor to their child. 

Soon after great preparations were made for a 
grand baptism in St. Peter's^ and the report was 
circulated in Rome that the Pope himself was to 
stand godfather to the child^ which was said to be 
that of a lady of high rank^ who had come incog- 
nito to Rome. One morning the Swiss guards 
advanced into the cathedral^ and many persons 
of distinction were waiting with expectation for 
the child. At length a simple vassal and his 
pale wife presented themselves, and the Pope 
became sponsor for their child. 

The negligent and cruel clergyman was now 
summoned before the Pope; when the latter in- 
formed him, that he had heard of his zeal, and of 
the manner in which he discharged his duties 
without respect of persons, that the times now 
required such persons in holy orders, and that he 
was promoted to be a bishop. With all signs of 
humility and gratitude the clergyman received the 
dignity ; but the Pope had demanded from him 
two thousand scudi for the expense of his patent 
and installation. The clergyman at first pleaded 
his inability to raise such a sum, but at length 
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broaght the money to the Yatican. Siztas im- 
mediately issued his commands that he ahoald be 
sent for life^ to the house of correction for clei^- 
men, and that the money should be appropriated 
to coTcr the expenses of his support. 

On the erection of the great obelisk in the front 
of St. Peter's, the people are said to have been 
forbidden under pain of death to utter an audible 
word, because it was a work which nearly surpassed 
the power of all the mechanical means then known. 
In the midst of the process, the ropes, which had 
been stretched to cracking, began to yield and 
relax. The stillness of death prevailed among the 
thousands of anxious (Spectators. Immediately a 
voice cried out, "Water here 1^' and the ropes by 
its application were rendered efficient. The man 
who had so called out, however, immediately fled ; 
the Pope ordered him to be searched for; he was 
found, and proved to be a GenQese sailor. His 
family was presented with the monopoly of making 
the artificial palms which are carried to St. Peter's 
on Palm Sunday. 

The following anecdote at once furnishes an 
excuse for the severity of Sixtus, and is charac- 
teristic of bis age. Every morning the executioner 
presented himself before the holy father, to receive 
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his orders respecting the victims of the day. On 
one occasion the Pope knew no one to namei and 
in order that no day might pass without an exe- 
cutioD^ he ordered him to seise upon and execute 
the first person who entered the Porta del Popolo 
after its opening. During the course of the tor- 
ment preceding the execution, the person who had 
been thus accidentally seised upon, confessed that 
he was a parricide. 

When a Roman wishes to say that he is 
deprived of his rights, he wishes for a Sixtus as a 
Pope. 

Anecdotes and stories of all kinds are to be met 
with, not so much among the populace as among 
the better educated citizens, of Benedict XIY — 
Lambertini. The stories are such as do not belie 
the eighteenth century, or the man to whom 
Voltaire dedicated his Mahomet. 

Lambertini was a Bolognese, and the dialect of 
Bolc^na plays its own part in all the various 
adventures and stories. This we must consent to 
forego. Before he entered into the higher eccle- 
siastical dignities, he had been guilty of all sorts 
of mischief. He once persuaded the clergyman of 
a much frequented church, a very tall man, to go 
with him masked upon the Corso, and in the 
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mean time he had contrived to fasten a ticket upon 
the poor man's back^ on which was written^ il 
curato del popoh. The clergyman had scarcely 
entered the stream of maskers^ whom he overtopped 
by his lofty figare^ when he heard his name an- 
nounced on all sides^ and believed himself to 
be recognised. The more rapidly he hastened 
onward to take refuge in the house of a friend^ 
the louder became the shouts, and the applause 
was redoubled at the manner in which he played 
his character. 

At that time Lambertini is said to have foretold 
his future dignity in some extempore verses, which 
are put into the mouths of two cardinals, whom 
he indicated by a very well known nickname. 

Even when advanced to the highest dignity of 
the church, he is said to have indulged in the 
same species of humour, which did not desert him 
even in his last and very painful illness. An eccle- 
siastic dedicated to him two books, and caused 
them to be presented to his holiness. The one 
treated of St. Peter's joumies, and the other of 
the small number of those who would be saved. 
''The good man,'' said Lambertini, smiling 
sceptically, *' must have been St. Peter's coach- 
man and the devil's accountant." 
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He made a present of a very valuable watch to 
one of his nephews^ who again bestowed it npon a 
female friend^ a Roman princess. When the Pope 
saw her wear the watch, he only said: "-4 
attacato Few-voto dove a ricevuto la grazia" 

There was an ancient family in Borne named 
Pontic, a great number of whom had been sur- 
geons ; one of their family attended Lambertini 
on his death-bed. The Pope jestingly said in the 
midst of his sufferings, ^' Christ died of a Pilate 
and I am dying of a Pontius.^' 

He is said to have laid the image of a beatified 
person, who looked forward to canonization, upon 
the diseased parts of his body, and in the true 
spirit of Montaigne to have called out : ^^ Do me 
good, and I also will do you good I" The most 
scandalous stories are told in Rome respecting 
the use of images of the saints — stories which, if 
not well certified, exceed all powers of credibility. 

On one occasion, Benedict was in St. Peter's 
with the cardinals, when a woman, with a child in 
her arms, presented herself before him with an 
humble and penitent bearing, and said : '^ Lo I 
the son of my son I" The cardinals wished to 
restrain him from forgiving this incestuous 
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woman^ bat he replied : " What, do yon regard 
it as nothingi that a woman from Spain has come 
to cast herself at the foot of the vicar of Christ 

% and publicly to acknowledge her sin \" and imme- 
diately pronoonced the absoho* 

Castiglioni, Pope Pius YIII, was well known 
even as cardinal, to be a gentle and amiable man, 
and was greatly beloved. His election gave rise 
to universal joy. As he came forth from Monte 
Cavallo, all the people cheered him with enthusi- 
astic shouts, so that he burst into tears. But this 

. feeling did not continue long, and this tear shed- 
ding became a subject of wit, when he could not 
satisfy all the boundless and contradictory wishes 
whichjwere entertained and expressed. ''What is 
the Pope doing V^ asked a man. ''He is asleep ; 
but hush t hush ! otherwise he will wake up and 
cry." 
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XXVI. 

THE VBENCH BULE IN THE STATES OF THE 
CHURCH. 

The republic after the model of 1793 nowhere 
assamed a worse figure than in Rome. Bologna^ 
whose pride had been long offended by the rank 
of a mere provincial town^ whose literature and 
rdinement were oppressed and overridden by 
priestly rule^ greeted with rejoicing the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a republic altogether inde- 
pendent of Rome. By their bravery as well as by 
their moderation^ the Bolognese proved themselves 
to be far more worthy of freedom than any of the 
other Italian states. 

This city became the centre of a ^ppidely ex- 
tended combination^ which not merely aimed at 
the independence of Italy, but also acknowledged 
that the Italians were not fitted for a pure 
democracy, for equality in the government, and 
that aristocracy was natural to them. 

In Naples, it is true, there were men, who had 
been trained chiefly in the school of the social 
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phaosopher Filangieri, whose principles were at 
first received with approbation, and whose manly 
and dignified conduct w^s only made more con- 
spicuous by the treacherous behaviour of the 
French commandant, of the government, and of 
Nelson. 

One of the most distinguished of these men 
was Busso, who carried his hearers away by the 
power of his own inspiration. He had studied 
in the German universities, and the know- 
ledge and principles there acquired served as a 
foundation for his new theory of liberty. The 
well-known author Femow laboured still more 
systematically to lead the Romans to the adoption 
of republican principles by the instrumentality of 
the philosophy of Kant, whilst the slender Zoega 
rattled about with a sabre at his heels. 

Few Romans however pushed the matter so far. 
True it is that they eagerly thronged around 
the steps of the rostrum, when the modern Franks 
and Poles announced to them from the Capitol 
the name of freedom — a name which Rome had 
long forgotten. 

" Now,'' said the jesting wags, " this time the 
cackling of the geese in the Capitol has not been 
favourable," The citizens and the poor inhabi- 
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tants took no part in the comedy; but a 
very few of the rabble who were paid for their 
services uttered a feeble vive larqmblique; and 
bat a few danced round the tree of liberty with 
the nobles who had destroyed their golden books. 
The scorn and contempt were too bitter; the 
city was robbed not only of its money, but also of 
its treasures of art, and of the pictures which be- 
longed to the flourishing times of their fathers. 
A dreadful famine raged among all classes, so that 
the bakers' shops were obliged to be placed under 
military protection. 

The descriptions of the cruelties and horrors of 
these times are now become almost trite ; they 
have been often and often depicted in the strong- 
est colours with a view to favour the cause of blind 
despotism in church and state. True freedom, 
which is always obedient to the voice of divine truth 
and'justice, has indeed no more poisonous enemy 
than this false freedom. 

Since the Germans are born so magnanimous 
as to trouble and interest themselves more about 
other nations than their own, they should be well 
versed in the history of Italy during the last cen- 
tury, and be taught it as their political catechism, 
that they may learn by the sufferings of a country 



^ frodden nnder-foot by foreign- 

.ted to the Reformation «!<>-• ^'^ *^r^*^' 
and, the reproach must be altogether Withdraw., 
bat the Curia elone, by it. ambition of beconung 
politieal power, i. chargeable with the dxsmem- 

erment of Italy* 
One of the most indecent and scandalous exhi- 
itioDs in republican Rome was that made by an 
rchitect of the name of Barberi, who was an excel- 
mt artist. A splendid scaffold was erected upon 
be Spanish place^ and no one denies that its deco- 
itions were displayed with great taste. Barben 
QouBted it and declared;, that in bis childhood they 
ad wetted hia head witbont his own wish or will, 
ad practised upon him the so-called ordinance of 
aptisoi, bat that he wished to take no part in 
tiristianity. Me then wasbed bis head^ and 
;rmped off* what represented the remains of the 
lemmeot with an antique scraper. He did the 
ime with his tong^ue, with wbicdi he bad received 
le secand saersment^ and went tbrongh the same 
.rm with all those parts of his body to which any 
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I outward application oi the ordinances of the diiirch 

' may have been applied. He hiid aside his family 

name^ in order to assume a completely new one, 
and named himself after the architect of the temple 
of Ephesos. The zealous patriot was however 
not long after arrested^ becau^ in his character 
of commissioner he had stolen a picture of Baffa- 
I elle out of a church. Some friends interested 

themselves for him^ in order to obtain his liberty; 
but his daughters had so strongly imbibed their 
father's doctrine of unlimited freedom, and so 
I completely put it into practice, that they per- 

suaded the French general to keep their father still 
longer in imprisonment, in order that their per- 
sonal freedom might not be endangered by his 
presence. 
! After the restoration of the papal government 

Barberi became one of the Bigots. 

For the sake of truth, however, it must be con- 
fessed, that although the dominion of the French 
soldiery was, at all times and under all forms, 
, hateful to the Romans, the troops of the empire 

I left behind them a much better name than those 

of the republic. The misery of the people was 
indeed indescribable. Persons who had formerly 
be^i in • good circumstances, notaries and shop- 
n2 
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keepers, engaged in menial services, and drew cars 
at the excavations in the Forum, which were com- 
menced and carried on in order to guard against 
famine and despair. Instead of the usual luxu- 
ries of the coffee-houses, nothing was to be met 
with in the few ^pen shops but some meagre 
soups. Crowds of officials and generals under 
various titles completely exhausted the country ; 
but they still preserved somewhat more respect 
for forms than the republican officers, who accord- 
ing to the evidence of an eye-witness, by no means 
unfavourable to the French, often caused their 
own soldiers to burn the tree of liberty, im- 
mediately afterwards attributed it to the people^ 
and .by way of punishment plundered them ol 
their property and acted towards them like 
brigands. 

In Brome itself, the streets were not safe hy 
night, in consequence of robberies by the re- 
publican soldiers, who came forth from theii 
barracks. At the same time, no one was allowec 
to carry arms under the penalty of death ; manj 
availed themselves of the large cravats, whict 
were then in fashion, to conceal a pair of mazza 
gatti (small pistols.) After the departure of th( 
republicans, few persons, except men of determinec 
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courage, ventured to go even from Tivoli or 
Albano to Rome, except in caravans. 

Notwithstanding the hatred entertained by the 
tfiomans towards the French, the latter, as a people 
of a kindred stock, exercised no inconsiderable in- 
fluence upon the modes of thinking prevailing 
among the former. 

As to the progress of civilization, it is at least a 
fact, that public lighting was first introduced by 
the French police. Formerly there was no light ex- 
cept that which was shed from the few faint lamps 
which were suspended here and there before an 
image of the Madonna. It is a well-known fact, 
that after the restoration of the papal govern- 
ment, cardinals, at least in some parts of the city, 
urged the discontinuance of the practice of light- 
ing — in order that they might pursue their own 
ways undisturbed. 
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FROM MILAN. 



The craeifiz is rc^rded m Gennany as th 
symbol of Catholicism^ and for that reason ei 
eluded by many from the Protestant chnrchec 
This is not the ease in the same sense in Italy 
the cmcifix is by no means so much the charac 
teristic symbol of Catholicism as the Madonna 
the crucifix may be said to be much more commoi 
to German Christianity^ Catholic as well as Fro 
testantj if not exclasively peculiar to it. Th 
Van Eyck school of paintings the lower Germai 
school^ as well as that of Cranach, is rich in cm 
cifixions and Ecce homos ; the same may be sail 
also of the older Italian^ particularly the ol< 
Umbrian school. 

A more tender period of the arts commence 
with Rafiaelle — milder subjects are chosen^ an< 
the older severity and horrors begin to disappeai 
Transfigurations^ and pictures of the interment c 
Christy are of frequent occurrence in this epoch 
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bat what a difibrence is there between the en- 
tombment of Baffaelle, in the Borghese palace^ 
which is admirable in its kind^ and that of St. 
Bartholomew in the Pitti ! 

The tenderness and softness of Baffiielle was 
especially attracted by the character of the Ma- 
donna^ and thence his numerous Holy Families 
and Ascensions of the Virgin. In this way Ba£fa- 
elle worked into the hands of a class of men^ 
whose tendencies had nothing in common with 
the spirit of his mind. The reactionary Catho- 
licism of a Caraffa, which was inspired by a 
sealous and fanatical opposition to the Beforma- 
tion^ as well as that of the Jesuits^ is characterised 
by an immense zeal for the church, and for its 
personification, the Virgin. Her worship has 
placed the apostolic doctrine of the cross still 
more in the back-ground than the symbol of the 
cross. 

In Milan, the Virgin and the Passion are found 
very frequently united in ' the pieta — ^the Virgin 
full of sufiferings and sorrow, with the dead body 
of Christ in her arms. This representation is 
very frequent in Milan as an ex-voto. One of 
the churches of our Lady in Milan has the 
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following beantifal inscription — Amari et dok 
sacrum. 

There are also met with in Milan a snrprisu 
number of representations taken from the chil 
hood of Christ, especially subjects in relief. Tl 
shows^ as is also seen in the church of St. Eustc 
gio, that the inhabitants of Milan never forg 
the holy treasure which had been so long e 
trusted to their city, and which the Empei 
Barbarossa had conveyed to Cologne. The thi 
kings of the east, whose bones had been deposit 
in St EustorgiOj are treated in all their repi 
sentations and pictures with an especial prefereni 

A person well acquldnted with Italy said 
me one day : " If Dr. Strauss should come ii 
Italy, he would be looked upon and treated 
Venice, Geneva, and Florence just in the same w 
as any other learned traveller ; in Borne he woi 
be lionized as a species of demi-ally in the c 
struction of evangelical Protestantism ; whilst 
Milan alone he would be regarded with feelio 
of aversion or hostility.^' 

There is a party in this city — ^named, if I 
member rightly, after a person called Melerio 
which represents itself as being in full accoi 
ance with the views of the government^ but 
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decidedly more Bomanist. To penaade young 
women, this party makes it one of its chief objects 
by exhortation and contributions in money^ to 
enter religious houses, and take the vows, and to 
outdo the Jesuits. This society constitutes the 
link of connection between the Grcrman and the 
upper Italian Romanists, and possesses acquaint- 
ance enough with Grcrmany to make them bitterly 
hate certain authors, and be ready and willing to 
put them to inconvenience or to annoy them. 

On the 12th of October, I accidentally entered 
a street which was richly adorned with boughs 
and other ornaments used on festive occasions. 
The rich stuffs which were suspended over the 
streets, and similar preparations, announced some 
grand ecclesiastical ceremonial in the neighbour- 
hood. The confraternity of Sts. Crispin and 
Crispinian (i divoti confratelli sotto gli auspicj) 
were about to have a high mass celebrated in the 
church of St. Antonio. 

These two saints were Romans, descendants of 
a princely house, who were fortunate enough to 
escape the persecution of Diocletian, and settled 
as shoemakers "in Soissons, and therefore the 
fraternity consists chiefly of members of the same 
n5 
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trade. The heathen prefect caused them to 
thrown into a cauldron of boiling lead and ph 
upon a burning pile, but they remained unseat] 
He was so maddened at their miraculous pre 
▼ation, that he threw himself headlong into 
burning flames. At length, they were exect 
by command of the Emperor. 

The announced intention of this fratemit 
devotees is the promotion of the becoming re 
enoe of Gk>d (which is particularly shown by 
decoration of the churches), the honour (d \ 
patron saints, and the assistance of sonh 
purgatory. The last is the main object, 
this purpose every member is bound to be pre 
himself or by substitute at each of these pt 
solemnities and to pay a small monthly conti 
tion. If anyone neglects payment for three mox 
he ceases to be a member. In return for 
the members provide for the honourable interi 
of the dead, who are buried with the Catafa] 
and seven masses are read for the repose of 1 
souls. Before this is done, however, the I 
must be laid before the chancellor of the soc 
and proof must be given that the regular co: 
butions have been paid. 
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% 

OBSSBYATIONB ON THE WAT VBOM BOLOGNA 
BT YENICB TO BOTZBN. 

No one can fail to perceive, that the Fo forms 
a line of demarcation with respect to religious 
peculiarities. The architecture of the churches 
themselves is not only dissimilar, but the bearing 
and behaviour of the people within the church is 
very different. Three churches in Bologna have 
many of the characteristics of the middle ages ; 
in Padua the new Grecian style preponderates ; 
my travelling companion, who was a Russian 
officer, felt himself quite at home at the sight of 
the numerous cupolas of the church of the re- 
nowned St. Anthony of Padua. 

However much superstition may be mingled 
with this local service of the saint, there 
prevails a stillness, a solemnity, a retiring and 
earnest devotion in this church, so richly adorned 
with magnificent works of art, which are very 
rarely found on the other side of the Po. We 
remarked that many soldiers in particular came 
to perform their devotions, and frequently placed 
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themselves behind an altar^ that they might 
repeat their prayers undisturbed and unobserved. 

It strikes one with surprise in all the larger 
churches of the former Venetian territory, and 
particularly in the older churches of the capital 
itself, that so many monuments of men of impor- 
tance in the republic, doges and generals, are 
erected in holy places, even within the choir itself. 
Was not this custom of the aristocratic republic 
intended to set some bounds to the passion for 
the worship and honour of the saints? The 
latter are astonishingly in the minority in the 
churches of Venice. 

Apart from their monuments and pictures, the 
churches of Venice, which have been built within 
the last three centuries, are as free from all 
pomp as the Bomish churches of the same period 
are overladen with ornaments. White and grey 
are the colours almost exclusively used in the 
interior of the churches; there is no tabernacle 
over the high altar, which stands free, open, and 
uncovered. Many of the churches of the Domi- 
nicans still exhibit the ancient simplicity, and 
many of the most renowned churches of Venice pre- 
sent a simplicity which corresponds more with the 
requirements of modem taste. Even the music. 
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which is snng in the parish churches^ and especi- 
ally by the children in those of Venice, is charac- 
terised by a surprising and delightfol simplicity. 
I was here first convinced that the spirit of Sarpi 
and his followers was a positive one, and had in 
reality made a deep impression upon life. The 
church of Venice has been wonderfully reformed 
by the state and by the advancement of knowledge, 
a fact which deserves greater attention than it has 
received. 

As soon, however, as we advance into the 
Tyrol, or come upon German ground, the altars 
are again decked out with all imaginable vanities 
of party-coloured tinsel and childish ornaments. 

In the Venetian territory, the Virgin often 
bears the title of " Mother of Grace.'' In Fer- 
rara, and therefore still in the states of the church, 
verses in honour of Maria addolorata were remain- 
ing upon the churches, from the time of the 
previous Lent. One of these was dedicated to 
Cardinal Ugolini, and contained, among other 
things, the following passage : — 

E quando fu Puno (Christ) e Faltra esangue 

Dubitar si potra, se salvo il mondo 

Maria col pianto avesse, Dio col sangue ! 
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(Sinee Christ and Mary both shed their blood, 
it may be doubted^ whether Mary saved tlie 
world by her lamentatioDS, or God by his blood.) 

In Bologna, as well as in Rome, the arms of 
distinguished and rich persons, after their deaths 
are seen drawn upon paper and stuck up on the 
corners of the streets and on the churches ; but 
in Bologna, there is always written under the 
shield* — "Pray for the soul of the departed/* 
In Rome the practice has become a mere piece of 
ostentation, and serves as an announcement. In 
Rome working people are never to be seen in the 
churches ; in Bologna, frequently, especially poor 
women who are engaged in spinnir>g. 

An old citizen of Bologna conducted me to the 
celebrated place of interment. On the right 
of the main entrance, he pointed out to me a 
place which was walled up, where the Lutherans 
were buried. Who then, I asked him, are the 
Lutherans f Those who are no Christians, was 
the answer. There are Protestant congregations^ 
with German clergymen, in the free ports 

* The same practice still prevails in England, in the 
\ue of hatchmenU, 
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Venice and Triest. These dergymen were for- 
merly usually called from Swabia ; this, however, 
has now been forbidden, and snch only as belong 
to the dominions of the government (Austria) are 
allowed to officiate. A Catholic priest, a few 
years ago, in the pulpit, called Luther a beast, and 
was in consequence arrested by the police. 

But enough of churches and churchyards I In 
Venice I lodged dose by the Lagune ; under my 
window a ship was drawn up to be repaired on 
the beach, and for this purpose they were obliged 
to lay her with great trouble completely on one 
side so as to make the keel accessible. The party 
of men who were employed in performing thb 
office did not, in keeping time, make use of that 
\ gargling howl which one is accustomed to hear 

I in the harbours of our northern seas. The master 

) of the crew, who worked himself, encouraged his 

imen by the following exclamations, uttered by 
starts in a musical tone : — 
Cargo basso 
La Madonna 
Sforzo bello (a long pull) 
Incoronata 
brava gente 
St. Ciriaeo 
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Yeneziano 

beve vino 

St. Oiuseppe 

Oiavente bella 

tatti santi 

mascherone. 
The master of the ship^ who thus gave the ke] 
to his people, had nothing farther from his thoughti 
than to cast any ridicule upon sacred subjects. Thii 
is simply the circle of the ideas of an Italiai 
sailor, in which one can only be sm*prised ho¥ 
religion and wine and wry faces are all so frater- 
nally combined. Among northern sailors th( 
like is not to be found, but certainly rarely a less 
offensive text than the above. 

In the states of the church, Rome excepted, thf 
people are far less acquainted with the remarkable 
objects connected with their localities and theii 
historical curiosities, than those of Venice. The 
government appears to treat the northern pro- 
vinces after a step-mother fashion. 

A shepherd boy was our guide to the falls oi 
Temi ; he was a modest, intelligent young man. 
and told us that he slept in the open air near the 
sheep the whole winter through; after a verj 
few years of such service, most of them become 
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■ickly or ill. We gave him something more than 
we had promised him; and when we came back 
to the flock^ we said to his master^ ^' Yon have a 
fine fellow there/' *^ You have given him very 
little/' was his dry reply. Why ? Because we 
praised him I Had they paid him well, so he 
reasoned,' there would have been no need to have 
praised him. Would a German peasant have been 
capable of this extempore f Perhaps a shepherd. 
The Italians with whom I travelled in various 
neighbourhoods very rarely gave alms, but when 
they did so, they gave to children rather than to 
old people, and to the former rather as an amuse- 
ment than a charity. 



XXIX. 



DISCRETION. — PUBLIC OPINION. 



\ Every one acknowledges that discretion is a 

I most valuable quality, and requires it from others 

as a duty. It is, however, not merely important 

; in social intercourse and in private life, but is the 
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attendant and protectrix of great deeds and events. 
This is nowhere better known than in Rome; the 
Propaganda is silent ; the Quria seldom speaks^ 
in order that it may not promise ; and the dis- 
tingoished success of the ecclesiastics in certain 
circumstances arises not merely from regard to 
their influential protection and other substantial 
reasons, but from the reliance that their own 
position is the surest guarantee for thejyr discre- 
tion. 

Whether, therefore, we regard the Curia as a 
friend or an enemy, we should do our best to 
make ourselves acquainted with the wisdom of 
the serpent which it exercises. We venture to 
speak without disguise of our numerous deficien- 
cies and faults, and we ought to do so with still 
less disguise than is usually employed, for this is 
one means of remedy, if we do not allow our con- 
viction to terminate in words alone. This liberty 
belongs as essentially to our Protestant church as 
freedom of speech is natural to a pohtical demo- 
cracy. 

There are however times, seasons, and subjects, 
when silence is commendable; there are sentinels 
on the outward lines who must not utter a single 
word ; there are things which are taking place in 
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the camp of the euemy^ of which we miut appear 
ignorant. In certain drcamstanceB, discretion 
cannot be pnahed too far. For example, if one 
knows that there are circles organiied in the 
bosom of the Romish church, in the territory of 
its annihilating power, which carefully cherish a 
fructifying germ at least of living faith, in oppo- 
«tion to the gross excrescences of mechanical jus- 
tification by works-Hsilence is a duty. Suppose 
again that these good people regard the church as 
something Babylonish, but remain, for the most 
substantial reasons, subject to its worldly power 
— ^what shall we do in such a case ? Be silent, as 
much as in us lies. But to what purpose f why 
keep silent things in which multitudes would re- 
joice ? These have Moses and the prophets, let 
them hear them, and they have still more upon 
which they may be built up in the faith. But is 
not the kingdom of God like a city set upon a 
hill ? Yes, and also like a grain of com, which 
" is not quickened except it die.'' 

But would it not be absurd for any one to state 
that he knew something within the territory of 
the Bomish church, and which was assuming a 
form in its bosom, of which nothing was known 
in the Vatican, al Gesii, or by the most holy 
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Inquisition f On the banks of the Tiber indeed^ 
they know mach more than any of us, but they 
are silent. But when Rome regards it as her in- 
terest to keep sflence, it is a proof how much she 
fears pablieity ; open speech would be moat inju- 
rious to her cause! So it may appear; and the 
time may come, when it may prove so in reality. 
Rome does not willingly raise alarms respecting 
her internal affairs ; she is a maternal, a sure ope- 
rator, which has already effected so much hy 
sharp reproof, that she is never seduced by any 
intemperate zeal to have recourse to vigorous 
measures; but when necessary, she has always 
recourse to the ultima ratio. 

In our days especially Rome delights to draw 
comparisons in favour of her own lenity, from the 
numberless, growing, and often ridiculous sectarian 
divisions among her opponents — ^to boast of her 
fiBdth,her discipline, and herorder. This is a ground 
of rejoicing, which she must be admitted to pos- 
sess ; we have, however, another in its stead ; and 
if she occasionally succeeds in drawing into her 
net some people who are cast upon the ocean of 
doubt or fear, it is better than that they should 
be drowned. 
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My fear is, that the Protestant church has often 
cast obstructions in the way of her own progress 
by her indiscretion ; she has perhaps many drops 
of blood to answer for ; the pretended or real love 
of holy talking even in our days draws out many 
a noble germ in order to cause the tender sprout 
to be wondered at in the circle of admiring 
friends. 

Whilst many thus rejoice in the progress of the ^ 
Protestant faith and trumpet forth its conquests, 
noble manifestations are often denounced because 
they are not specifically Protestant, and the ut- 
most efforts are made for their suppression. For 
there are places enough in which the Romish 
church has power to effect good order. Ears and 
eyes are nowhere wanting, even in Germany, 
which track out such information, and there are 
C people who think they can do Qoi no better ser- 

vice than by unmasking these concealed Catholics, 
and furnishing the ecclesiastical courts with an 
excuse for the use of power. In France also the 
progress of evangelizing the people has been 
obstructed by the same spirit. 

peaking as well as silence has also its times 
and its subjects. The following facts may serve 
to convince us, that even among a population 
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which has been declared incapable of self-goidan 
and self-jadgment — ^by a systematdc, politic 
ecclesiastical power, the Protestant doctrines fii 
acceptance, and that there is an earnest longii 
after a further knowledge of religious truth. 

In the year 1831, the Bolognese were in 
state of rebellion against the Holy Father, ai 
the guards upon its frontiers had betaken thei 
selves to flight ; not a few availed themselves 
this opportunity of free intercourse to cause 
number — not of the works of Voltaire or copies 
La Systeme de la Nature — ^but of New Test 
. ments to be brought for their use into the stat 
of the church. 

We do not mean to affirm that this desire f 

the possession of the Holy Scriptures was oi 

of the acknowledged motives of the rebeUio 

Those who are zealous for the statu quo and i 

something more in church and state, in Italy i 

well as among ourselves, and among the Legit 

mists and others in France, pretend that the Refo 

mation was the mother of the present materialii 

revolutionary spirit. If one were to believe thei 

good people, they would give an impression Uu 

in Protestant countries there is a revolution 8 

least once in every eight days. 
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On the other hand, and as a comp^usation for 
aU this idle talk, there are not a few, in Italy, 
and those too men of education, who are deeply 
imbued with the spirit, and powerfully impressed 
with the fiicts of experience. In most Protestant 
Gonntries, there has been no revolution since the 
establishment of Protestantism, and the spirit of 
revolntion has been vigorously and successfully 
opposed both in this and the preceding century, 
whilst the Roman Catholic south-west of Europe 
has been the generator of all the revolutionary 
elements. 

The power, the initiative of progress in all the 
chief Protestant countries, the education of the 
people, theur order and prosperity — these are all 
things which make a deep impression on many 
minds in Italy. I must not overlook the fact 
that it is the national means of defence — ^the 
militia, the right of arms, which makes such an 
uncommon and even a moral impression upon the 
Italians, and which gives for example such an idea 
of the power and moral force of Prussia. I have 
often been convinced of this. '' Landwehr'' 
is one of the few German words with which even 
the least educated among the Italians and French 
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are acquainted. The Italian compares the enslave 
condition of his country with those foreign inst 
tntions^ with the power and freedom of his anciei 
and remote ancestry^ and many have now arrive 
at a mature conviction that the gospel alom 
the pure word of (Jod, can confer upon them tn 
strength and freedom — can meet and supply the 
spiritual wants. But these men have held the 
peace^ they do not utter their opinions^ ti 
t^ey know they are safely within the Tusca 
frontiers. 

If^ however^ any one should use such languag 
as this : '^ I am a Catholic priest, and will die i 
such^ but I like the Protestants better, because 
know from experience that religion with them : 
more frequently an affair of the heart than amon 
the most of us*' — what could one do, but fe( 
ashamed from the bottom of the soul ? Then ^ 
feel that the noblest among the Catholics ai 
truly Protestants, and the best Protestants then 
fore Catholic! Besides such noble membei 
of the priesthood, there are according to the moi 
trustworthy reports, not a few of the clergy wl 
have a fanatical feeling of opposition to Romi 
It is, however, true on the whole, that in Ital 
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alsOj the clergy more than the laity have 
mounted the war horse of Romanism as eager 
combatants in these confessional differences. In 
the quarter of the city inhabited by the genuine 
Bom&ns^ some years ago, there was a satirical 
song in common currency^ written in the Traste- 
vere dialect on the the Archbishop of the "Eau 
de Cologne J' 



XXX. 

COMMBMORATION DAYS AND EMBLEMS ON 
TOMBS. 

It sounds strange to our ears, when we hear 
the mere bald numerical form to which the 
Americans have resorted for numbering their 
streets ; it excludes all harmony and all fancy. 
Ton are dii'ected to No. 5 street, instead of King 
street, or Queen street, or Church street, or Orove 
street, &c. It is scarcely less strange and dis- 
agreeable to an old Nuremberger, or to an inhabi- 
tant of a Swiss town, when he enters one of the 
o 
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northern Germxa eitaes. We are already, more 
than hi^ way towards the adoption of tlua dis- 
agreeable American enatdm. 

The immense Tariety o£ lions, bear^, and fiftbu- 
loos animals which were eshibited as s^qs to the 
shops, and set np even before private houses ^ 
distinction, have all been orerwhehoed by the 
tide of fashion, like the mammoths in the tremen* 
doos physical changes of the primitive times of 
our planet. Even the hotels have renounced these 
signs of invitation and shelter ; the tabula rasa is 
now dominant ; and although there may have 
been no loss but to the children, still that is a 
pity. 

Borne has no traces of these evidences of the 

middle ages, none of these emblematic devices, 

but the whole city, and every Catholic village, 

has something which is of still more value, and 

which impresses a poetical stamp upon life and 

its multifarious changes, breathing the odour of 

nch and varied traditions upon the concerns of 

every day life. The calendar with its feasts and 

samts has as completely triumphed over the 

heathen zodiac, as St. George over the dragon. 

Not only space but time also has a copious 
language in Rome. Much superstition may be 
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mixed up in theae usages; but where has super- 
stition ceased to exist f Have not Protestant 
nations their lucky and unlucky days, their ghosts, 
spectres, and goblins, their dreams and their 
soothsayers? Has not every day and every 
animal its augury? In this respect we have 
abundanee of superstition among us, not indeed 
encouraged and promoted by the church, but by 
no means conquered, and Protestantism makes 
no provision for many views and feelings of 
mankind, of which Cathdidam takes carefal note, 
and attempts at least to satisfy, by providing 
services and ceremonials applicable to all degrees 
of culture and civilization. 

The Lutheran church has indeed still retained 
a purified form of the great type of the ecclesi- 
astical year. Besides Sunday, it has also its 
feasts and festivals. There are many however 
who are ready to say with the daughter of Ous- 
tavus Adolphus : ^' Of these I make no use — 
they are insufficient for me I Is it not a necessity 
of the times,' that still more should be added ? 
Would this not be a more efficient method of 
undermining heathen superstitions, than by not 
recognising their existence, or the existence of 
that human necessity from which they spring ? 
o 2 
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were given, but only a few characteristic traits se- 
lected from the lives of those christian heroes, and 
Buch as might be intelligible and attractive to the 
young. • 

And if, instead of bare morality and dogmas, 
or dogmas and morality, traits from the history of 
those men were intermixed, by whose names the 
respective days were called, would morality, doc- 
trine, or eloquence gain or lose thereby ? Baptism, 
by means of the naming therewith connected, 
would then become more important than it is at 
present. In every case the church must fall back 
upon its historical authorities, upon it^ ''cloud of 
witnesses," and support itself upon its true Catho- 
lic elements, in opposition to the American propa- 
ganda of Baptists, who are zealous assailants of 
her principles. For notwithstanding the princi- 
ple of the rejection of tradition, the reformers have 
been obliged to have recourse to its authority, and 
can only maintain this and other doctrines by its 
influence. Could they have formed and instituted 
churches without tradition? Could they be 
named reformers 7 In any other case they would 
have effected a revolution. In this way, by means 
of these commemorative days, should we not be 
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able to gain the wind of the half heathenish 
''civilisation of genius/' now in many places so 
moch spoken of and bepraised 7 

This leads us to speak of another tendency of 
our times — of that eagerness for the ereetion of 
monuments, whieh seems likely to grow into a 
mania. In the times of our Lord there seems to 
have prevailed a similar mania for " building the 
tombs of the prophets /' and what our Lord said 
to the Pharisees may perhaps contain a sting for 
ourselves. This passion for monuments, this idol- 
ising of names, is often shared in by those who 
did their best to embitter the life of the hero, 
whose name and effigy they perpetuate in metal 
or in stone. 

This feeling, however, has also its bright side 
as well as its dark one; it is certainly much 
more worthy of men and of citizens, than that 
of erecting monuments and writing inscriptions to 
princes, and to their creatures and favourites, 
during their lifetime. And on this bright side 
of the picture we shall dwell at some length, in 
order to aid in giving it a better and more tasteful 
direction. 

One kind of monument has been in existence 
for centuries, among all nations, from the highest 
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to the IdV^est degrees of ci?ilizatioii^ as far as 

(life and death preyail-**toinbs. A walk through 
the nearest churchyard^ however^ will soon 
oonyince us, that this primitivo act of piety 
!has wofcdly degenerated* This is far more than 
a question of indifference or one that deserves 
1 neglect. The reason of this phenomenon without 

doubt lies deep ; the blame does not rest upon the 
' artists alone or even chiefly. And as in mental 

j things^ in which there is life^^ there are no effects 

' which do not produce a counteraction upon their 

I causes, so by the want of emblems, which are 

i expressive of christian ideas upon tombs, the 

; thoughtlessness and tottenng faith of the multi- 

tude are maintained even in the presence of the 
^ grave and eternity. For this reason, a brief 

[ notice of this subject may prove neither uoiu- 

i teresting nor useless. 

Before we speak of the emblems themselves, 
I we must first advert to the form and situation 

I of tombs. The proper position is undoubtedly 

the horizontal. The tomb is a mound raised 
y by art, lending her aid to realize the work of 

I piety and affection. It necessarily takes its form 

from tiiat of the lying figure which it is designed 
to cover. Perpendicular tombs are tasteless and 
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senselesa; they may be what they w^^ill besides, 
but they are cot tombs. The tomb of the Scipios 
18 one of the most beautiful specimens o/ tlie true 
ideal of a sepulchral mooament. The titnGs of 
rmmumiwe have kept fast by this fundamental 
principle, although they have departed too f^^^ 
from simplicity. The ehurch-yard of St. JoVvia's 
at Nuremberg contains the true deYelopw^^^^ ^^ ^ 
sound taste in the fashion and form of s^P"^*^'*^^^ 
monuments ; there the oppressive power O^ deatn 
is fully represented by the weight of tb^ B^^^^ 
stones which are laid upon the graves. Atid they 
are a speaking evidence that a vigorous ra<^^ ^* 
men lie below. Tbe doors, corner pillarsj ^^ 
other substantial or necessary buildings con' 
with the grave-yard, should be all rather 
and massive than high. 

The Jesuit style, which partakes as little %y 
taste of the middle ages as of the spirit of ^^^ 
antique, has in this department carried taste ***^" 
nese and a repugnance to nature to tlae very Iciig" 
pitch. ^^ 

Examine, for example, the monuments m ^^ 
cathedral at Constance ; t^iete you vvill find at 
foot of one of the meet retnarlc^^l-, ^ ^W ^ 
figure of death, as larg^ ^« ^^^' ^'^^"^ "'"' * 
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OTer I Should not the figure at least have been 
adorned with a wig I This style, however, 

1 mixed with something of Hereolaneam and 

Pompeii, still prevails in oar ehnreh-yards, 
I although the deficiencies in taste are no longer 

I 80 offensive. The honr-giaas is another element 

I of the Jesnit style along with the skeleton of 

death. Ttus is a proper emblem of the fleeting 

> natare and brevity of life. What is to be 

objected to its use? The hoor-glass ia often 

I adorned with wings! It famishes a dose 

resemblance to a bat! A mnch more worthy 
memento mari is presented by the fireqaent use of 
the skull placed over crossed bones; this emblem 
is very frequent under the figure of the crucifixion. 

t But now for the taste for the antique, whicbr 

[ by the intervention of our poets has mistaken 

I its way and wandered into our church-yards. 

The poppy is to most persons quite unintelligible; 
and in no case does it recal the idea of soft 

, and natural sleep. Vessels for tears and urns 

have also no value to the minds of the multitude, 

) nor do they point to any higher hope or aspiration ; 

they express no faith, no hope, but merely earthly 
affection and sorrow ; and above all, these emblems 
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require an antiquarian explanation, instead of 
speaking, as such emblems ought to do, to the 
living customs and consciences of the spectators. 
This cannot be said of the butterfly — ^Bsyche 
— which joyfully bursts forth from the prison- 
house of its former life. I believe this emblem 
belongs to the second half of the preceding cen- 
tury, and had its origin with the pious poets, such 
as Klopstock. But a poem is one thing and a mon- 
ument another. What may do very well upon 
, paper, may be very repugnant to taste when ex- 
hibited in metal or in stone. A stone butterfly is 
very much like a wooden poker. Sculptors of the 
first celebrity have felt themselves constrained by 
the Mythus of Amor and Psyche, to carve the 
butterfly in stone; but the butterfly from the 
chisel even of Thorswalden is, as the people say, a 
leaden bird. 

In addition to those above mentioned, we find 
also in our church-yards, figures of a genius with a 
reversed or extinguished torch ; this is a beautiful 
emblem of Grecian antiquity; but it is very diffi- 
cult to comprehend what a genius, at least in this 
position, has to do in a Christian church-yard. 
Evm the faith of the first Christian centuries in 
genii, beyond which we have far advanced, pre- 
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■ents no real connecting link, and therefore not 
even Christian antiquity has appropriated this 
emblem, although it might have done so without 
pedantry. Many, in fact, of the emblems which 
were adopted in the early times of the Christian 
church, could be only possibly understood by a 
knowledge of the prevailing superstition. Some 
of them immediately suggest the heathen mytho- 
logy. The figure of a genius with a torch can 
only be admissible upon our sepulchral monu- 
ments, when the genius is represented as kindling 
a new torch at one which lies expiring or glim- 
mering upon the ground. In the church-yard at 
Frankfort all sorts of genii or angels are to be 
met with, and it would be very difficult in 
most cases to say, whether they are devices of 
angels drawn from bible history, or figures of 
heathen or christian genii, or images of the dead 
themselves. According to the gospel, the women 
found angels, at the tomb of Christ, and therefore 
an angel or angels would be quite in accordance 
with the Protestant manner of contemplating a 
tomb; aU who believe in immortality see in them 
the representation and personification of the divine 
providence, which watches over the dead. Much 
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depends upon the position which is assigned to 
the angelic figure. This perhaps might be best 
regukted according to the idea given by the 
words of the Evangelist Luke: "Why seek ye 
the living among the dead ? He is not here, but 
is risen.*' 

We also find the snake upon our tombs in the 
form of a circle, the ancient emblem of eternity, 
and mediately of immortality also. This, however, 
is too common and in use in all sorts of ordinary 
ornaments. In the Bible and among the first 
Christians, the snake is and was the emblem of 
Satan, of idolatry, and also of wisdom ; this 
emblem was very frequent among the Gnostics, 
as appears from the Abraxas. According to my 
unpretending mode of thinking, it is far more ex- 
pressive of the mere idea of a bare eternity than 
of the vigorous principle of eternal life. This 
emblem in connection with that of folded hands 
has at least some substance — ^the eternity of the 
alliance of souls. It is, however, by far too 
much used, and it is much to be doubted, whether 
it could ever obtain a solid footing as an emblem 
in the reasons and consciences of a Christian 
community. 
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The cross is still happily the general emblem 
upon tombs among all confessions^ as it was 
nearly two thousands years ago; the Protestant 
Iconoclasts, in Germany at least, have left it un- 
disturbed. This emblem, however, has not every- 
where the same sense. In old pictures we see 
Christ coming forth from the tomb with the ban- 
ner of the cross, and appearing in the lower world. 
I This is the sigo of his victory and triumph over 

(death and hell. This suggests to the Catholic 
the idea of the sacrifice of the mass, and perhaps 
I calls up to his mind the unity of his church. 

When we consider the feeling which this emblem 
' raises in our Protestant minds, it is primarily, that 

I of Christ's death for the sins of the world, and 

^ this mediately involves the idea of the victory 

over death. 
Beautiful is the emblem which prevails also in 

I our Protestant cemeteries of a colossal cross, the 

cross of Christ, in the midst of all those lower 
I crosses which are attached to single graves. If 

I it were encircled by a clambering vine, or stood 

; in a field surrounded by roses, it would gain still 

more in beauty and significance. The emblem of 
the cross with its latter accompaniment, the 
motto '^ sufferings in love,'' (Leiden in Liebe) 
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was the deeomtion oi Lather^s shield^ and in those 
times of pokmical And harsh dogmatism this 
formed the groand o£ the oooiohtion of many 
who dwelt npon the inmiUe onion of the saints. 
The cross with the vine may also be represented 
in relief, in rrference to the words of the Evan- 
gelist John coneeming the vine and the branches. 

A cross with a crown or garland would also form 
an emblematic ornament for a tomb. Bat in all 
cases mnch depends on the history of the 
d^arted. 

In addition to these emblems, which are 
frequent among us, I became acquainted with 
sevm^ others in Italy, especially in Borne; not 
indeed in the church-yards, for nothing can be 
more bald and uninteresting than the chief bury- 
ing-place in the holy city, which is attached to the 
ancient church of St. Lorenso. A number ot Lu- 
man beings are thrown one after another into one 
of the 400 or 600 walled-up graves, and a large 
smooth squared stone laid on the top. The whde 
of the place not oceupied by the vaults is paved; 
and some ugly, insignificant monuments stand by 
the surrounding waUs. In the Vatican, however, 
and in the porticos of some of the older churches, 
particularly in that of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, 
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there are leveral monuments of aBcient ehristian 
tombs, which will be understood by examining 
die published copper-plate works illuatratiye of 
the catacombs. 

A great portion of these old allegories and em- 
blems are no longer capable of explanation, as, for 
example, the peacock ; the fish is a species olpun 
(Calembourg). Birds often occur, either with 
extended wings in the form of a cross, or feeding 
upon berries. The dove, as an emblem of inno- 
cence, is frequently found on the toml>s of 
children. The use of this emblem as that of 
innocence is founded upon the saying of scripture 
'^as harmless as doves.'' But it would now be 
wholly unbecoming to employ two doves as an 
emblem of matrimonial fidelity ; this is a conceit 
which has already been entirely used up by mere 
sentimentality. 

Some sarcophagi are adorned with the repre- 
sentatioQ of the five wise virgins with burning 
lamps, and this, like the image of the cock serves 
as a vigilate I A burning lamp may with great 
propriety be placed on the tomb of a pious young 
woman, as well as a lily, which is frequently met 
on the monuments of such persons in the middle 
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ages. The fiedth that Christ is the light of 
dark valley of the shadow of death, may be 1 
characterized by a star. A strong tower, s 
pinnacles, in reference to God as a city of ref 
and defence feine fesie Bwrgist unser GottJ, w( 
also be a proper emblem of a confident relifl 
upon the power and protection of providence, 
house is not an infrequent emblem upon 
heathen as well as upon christian monuments. 
The anchor, as an emblem of hope ; the ( 
as an image of love, would be quite in place on 
tombs of grown up persons, who had bec( 
members of the church, and who had there: 
participated in the holy communion; and 
happiness of the heavenly state is often re] 
sented under the allegory of a social m 
Dipping being no longer used in baptism, 
ordinance has lost its immediate reference 
death and resurrection. Instead of the bi 
which is often found along with the cup 
ancient monuments, christians arrived at mf 
estate would not be unfitly represented by a si 
of ears of corn in reference to the thought 
gathering '^corn into bams,'' and as an embl 
of blissful communion. 
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With reference to 1 Cor. xv. 42, the sower 
would be a significant emblem. In the case of men 
of enlightened minds, to whom the authority of 
scripture was not sujficient, Schiller's "BeW* would 
form an appropriate allegory. We must not be 
over-scrupulous on this point, but avail ourselves 
of as much freedom as the first christians did, 
who typified the supernatural birth and resurrec- 
tibn of Christ by the emblem of a phoenix. 
Orpheus also — still to be recognised by his 
Phrygian cap — now the emblem of fanatical 
republicanism — is also to be found on the tombs 
of early christians; and sometimes, instead of 
Orpheus himself, his lyre, the suh^er of all 
human passions, as the emblem of the christian 
religion. It may still be represented on the tombs 
of believers, to show that the dead are now 
engaged in the divine song of praise, in the 
presence of Ood and of the Lamb. 

The occupations and callings of life may also 
be fitly employed as emblematical devices; for 
many such occupations furnish lively allegories 
of a proper christian calling. The dying christian 
might himself determine to place many such upon 
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his tomb^ as a confession of his faith in Christ, 
for example that of the good shepherd with t 
lamb in his arms or upon his shoulders. 

Might not the existing art-unions, or oth( 
formed especially for this purpose, greatly cc 
tribute to purify the public taste and gui 
the public judgment in this matter by t 
selection of a variety of models, either cut in s 
sand stone or inodelled in burnt clay 7 

These are only suggestions of the manner 
which the Protestant church in particular, but i 
exclusively, might enrich its treasures and wa 
its spirit by the use of christian traditions— 
the manner in which a wise use of the past m 
be made serviceable to the security of the futi 
— of the manner in which a due regard for a 
use of the development of the christian chui 
may be made available for awakening a warm a 
organic love, which would form an effectual b 
rier at once against infidelity and superstiti( 
independency ; nay, which would be a means 
preserving Christian unity in the Christi 
church, even during the external separation of 
members. The views and attempts which hi 
been here developed must not of course sta 
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atone, but the whole life of the Christiaii com- 
manitji and the teaching and laboon of its clergyi 
must in yarions ways be thoroughly penetrated 
and imbued by the same spirit. 
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